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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HERE has never been a time when there has been more 

discussion about the state of the theatre than there is now. 

The arguments fall roughly into two classes: arguments 

about the lines upon which the dramatic art should proceed 
and arguments about the economic problems of the theatre. The first, 
for the moment, we may ignore. Everybody, presumably, has his 
predilections. Some like the so-called realistic drama; some do not. 
Some believe that masterpieces in the future, as in the past, are likeliest 
to be produced by poets : some do not. Some are pre-occupied with the 
technique of the symbolist and the expressionist dramas: some are 
not. But it is presumably a matter of agreement amongst all who care 
about the theatre that it is desirable that the best writers who desire 
to experiment in the theatre should have a chance of doing so, and 
that if young writers show promise in their dramatic works they should 


be encouraged. 
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ATOWV, it seems futile to hope that in the commercial theatre, as we 
iN have it to-day, conditions will be found favourable to the develop- 
ment of dramatic genius or the production of plays which are likely to 
live in our literature. There is a shortage of theatres ; there is a com- 
petition for theatres ; the result is that the rents of theatres are absurdly 
Fhigh. Costs are such that a long run is necessary if a play is to pay for 
itself. This naturally gives managers a bias in favour of the potentially 
“popular” play: the equivalent of the “ best-seller”; and, once 
‘and above this, there is the fact that most of the theatres are in the 
hands of people who personally prefer the best-seller type of 
literature. Managers hope for something which will run for a year 
or for two years ; in the endeavour to find it they put on, we may add, 
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play after play that has no chance whatever of pleasing either the eritics, 
any of the small publics, or any of the large publics. An ambitious, 
intelligent play by a young writer is heavily handicapped ; if it be 
obviously imperfect it is still more heavily handicapped. 
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F we knew a writer, not of established reputation, who had written 

what we believed to be a good play or even a dramatic masterpiece 
we should be at a loss to advise him how to proceed. We should ‘no 
doubt tell him to send his manuscript to Mr. X. Mr. X would keep it 
for several months and then return it, probably without committing 
himself to the statement that he himself had read it, with the statement 
that he was interested by it but was pledged to the hilt to a programme 
which would take years to carry out. The MS. would then go to Sir Y. Z., 
who would vouchsafe no sign for months, then promise to deal with 
it at once, then keep silence for months more and finally return it without | 
a word. Nobody who has not been privy to such proceedings can realise 
the discouragement with which a man is faced who begins to send 
dramatic manuscripts about ; years may elapse without a play being 
intelligently read or seriously considered, and years may elapse after 
it has been taken before it is actually produced. A case in point was 
Hassan, fortunate at any rate in securing intelligent production in the 
end. Eleven years passed between its acceptance and its production 
on the stage, and had it not been for the chance that Mr. Dean was 
working under Sir Herbert Tree when the latter had the MS. and 
rejected it, it might never have found a producer until the publication, 
and success, of it in book form virtually compelled somebody to see its 
possibilities. Some medium, some transmitting agent, between the 
author and the cumbrous machine which squeezes plays out on to the 
West End stage, has to be found ; some medium, moreover, which will 
select the right kind of author. The independent producing society is 
the obvious instrument. Several such are now working. The best 
known are the Phcenix and the Stage Society, but the Pheenix exists 
entirely for the resuscitation of old plays and the Stage Society is largely 
preoccupied with the useful work of introducing continental plays to — 
the British public. The more societies of a definitely domestic kind 
can be maintained the better, and we welcome the establishment of 
the Three Hundred Club. 
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A eetanen society, incurring slight risks for a single performance, 
working in a small hall, spending very little on the actors, scenery 
and dresses, obliged to produce no profit for anybody, need not be 
desperately anxious to make a success every time it puts a play on. 
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Its job will be to find interesting plays and authors with potentialities : 
to encourage the young, to give the inexperienced a chance of seeing 
in the theatre what they have done, to bring to the attention of managers 
plays which, if they see and hear them, they will realise to have the 
possibilities of commercial success. Even failing the immediate satis- 
faction of this last requirement, they will encourage authors. Authors 
do not necessarily spend their time thinking of nothing but financial 
recognition, and many a man with a gift might be encouraged to go 
on writing plays on no more than the assurance that whatever he wrote 
would be privately produced before a good audience. The Three 
Hundred Club, we understand, has been formed with the sole object 
of securing the interests of the British drama by encouraging and helping 
young British dramatists. 
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# Bag Club is to give three performances this year. The first took 
place on May 4th at the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. The 
play chosen was not representative, but anything will do for a start. 
Mrs. Sheridan’s The Discovery has been revised and expanded by 
Mr. Aldous Huxley, whose additions smacked more of the Restoration 
than of the eighteenth century. However, the pastiche, though long, 
was mildly amusing, and some good acting was seen, notably that of 
Mr. Randle Ayrton as Lord Medway, and that of Miss Margaret Yarde 
as Mrs. Knightley, own sister, as here played, of Lady Wishfort. The 
audience was not bored ; an author was presumably encouraged ; and 
if this was not quite the kind of work which the Club has been founded 
to perform there is no mistake about the next two. 
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N or about July 29th Mr. Richard Hughes’s A Comedy of Good 
as Evil will be played ; and in the autumn Mr. Robert Nichols’s 
Guilty Souls. We do not wish to attempt beforehand a judgment of 
these two plays, although we happen to have read them both. It is 
enough that they are both interesting, and that their authors are both 
men of potentialities. Nobody supposes that three new master- 
dramatists, or even three new first-rate plays will, or could, be unearthed 
annually by a single producing society. But if every discoverable author 
of promise be given a chance, some will mature ; and it will suffice 
for justification if one play a year be held to be a welcome contribution 
to dramatic literature, and if one author out of three, or even six, catch 
the eye of the managers. Audiences will not stand hours of boredom . 
but the audience of a Club like this will forgive a good deal of imperfection 
for the sake of the objects proclaimed, and we hope that the promoter 
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of the Club will pursue her path without leaning to the right or left, 
without resorting for succour to elderly and distinguished dramatists or 
attempting to vary a restricted programme by importing plays from 
Serbia or Lithuania. 
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Wi urge our readers to support the Club. Its numbers are strictly 
limited to three hundred. The subscription is no higher than it 
has to be in view of the necessary expenses ; tickets for the remainder 
of the season can be obtained for £7 8s. od. from Mrs. Geoffrey 
Whitworth, 10, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. Nobody who can 
subscribe and does not will have, as we think, any further right to 
complain because this or that play is not tried by the producing countries 
or to indulge in infertile complaints about the hopeless condition of the 
British theatre. We were glad to notice, by the way, at the first per- 
formance that a number of managers were present. Their job is not an 
easy one. It takes a long time to read a play. The penalties for mistakes 
are heavy ; they will probably welcome the assistance if more weeding- 
' out than in the past, more experiments on the stage, are done for them 
by the private societies. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


S we have never before received a pack of cards for review we cannot 
refrain from acknowledging the receipt of one from Messrs. Waddington, 
of Leeds. The pack (which contains four extra cards, “ ones ”) is used 
for a new game called Buccaneer Bridge. It deserves its name. After 

a little preliminary discarding, bidding opens in the usual way. But the point 
about this game is that the victor in the auction is at liberty to choose which of 
the other three hands (he guesses their nature from the bidding) he will have for 
dummy. It is urged that the game will save players from the tedious experience 
of losing throughout a sitting because of a sequence of hopeless hands. They may 
still, we imagine, lose throughout a sitting, and we shudder to think how much 
of excitement on one side is cunningly exploited by bluff on the other. But at 
least they will have some fun for their money. Those restless souls who are always 
wanting to change satisfactory things may be recommended to try the game. 
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HE Song of the Bishop of London and the City Churches, which recently 

appeared in these columns has been reprinted in a charmingly decorated 
edition with drawings by Christopher Draper and a gaudy cover. The price is 
45. 6d.; the printer and publisher Manning Pike, 4114, Harrow Road, W.9, who 
with this work opens the programme of a new Private Press. Another modern 
Press, the Golden Cockerel, which has been doing excellent work, has just changed 
hands, Mr. Robert Gibbings having taken it over. 
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HE Haslewood Reprints are a series designed to reproduce as closely as 
possible the first editions of famous books, beautiful in themselves and too 
rare to be generally known or readily accessible. The first four “ titles’ are Sir 
Thomas Browne’s A Letter to a Friend, Marlowe and Chapman’s Hero and Leander, 
Bacon’s Essays and England’s Helicon ; the first, a thin folio limited to 425 copies 
and priced at 6s., has already appeared. The publishers’ address is 1a, Kensington 


Place, W.8. 
77] v7 77) 


HE Fleuron, that most superb of typographical journals, announces a book 
by Mr. Geoffrey Keynes on William Pickering. Pickering was a great book 
designer in an age when the art was not flourishing. The volume will contain a 
Memoir, a hand-list of editions and 37 illustrations of Pickering’s most beautiful 
title-pages. The edition is limited to 350 copies at two guineas each and copies 
may be obtained from the Fleuron office, 81, Stephen’s House, Westminster, S.W. 
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HE R.I.B.A.’s Medal for the best London street frontage of 1923 (the 1922 
medal went to Wolseley House, Piccadilly) has been awarded to the Shepherd’s 
Bush Pavilion, by Mr. Frank Verity, F.R.I.B.A. It is a very good award. 
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Drawn by Will Dyson 
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Above Mr. George Moore, in converse with Mr. Bernard Shaw, Dean Inge, Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
and Mr. Hall Caine, is seen reducing them all to a baffled silence by the aptness of his retorts. 
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be WOE Sh ay 
The Grand (anyon 


ET the stars fade. Open the Book of Earth. 
Out of the Painted Desert, in broad noon, 
Walking through pine-clad bluffs, in an air like wine, 
I came to the dreadful brink. 


I saw, with a swimming brain, the solid earth 
Splitting apart, into two hemispheres, 
Cleft, as though by the axe of an angry god. 


On the brink of the Grand Canyon, 

Over that reeling gulf of amethyst shadows, 

From the edge of one sundered hemisphere I looked down, 
Down from abyss to abyss, 

Into the dreadful heart of the old earth dreaming 

Like a slaked furnace of her far beginnings, 

The inhuman ages, alien as the moon, 

/Eons unborn, and the unimagined end. 


There, on the terrible brink, against the sky, 

I saw a black speck on a boulder jutting 

Over a hundred forests that dropped and dropped 
Down to a tangle of red precipitous gorges 

That dropped again and dropped, endlessly down. 


A mile away, or ten, on its jutting rock, ; 

The black speck moved. In that dry diamond light 

It seemed so near me that my hand could touch it. 

It stirred like a midge, cleaning its wings in the sun. 

All measure was lost. It broke—into five black dots. 

I looked, through the glass, and saw that these were men. 


Beyond them, round them, under them, swam the abyss 


Endlessl : 
ronda Far down, as a cloud sailed over, 


A sun-shaft struck, between forests and sand-stone cliffs, 
Down, endlessly down, to the naked and dusky granite, 
Crystalline granite that still seemed to glow 
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With smouldering colours of those buried fires 
Which formed it, long ago, in earth’s deep womb. 
And there, so far below that not a sound, 

Even in that desert air, rose from its bed, 

I saw the thin green thread of the Colorado, 

The dragon of rivers, dwarfed to a vein of jade, 
The Colorado, that out of the Rocky Mountains, 
For fifteen hundred miles of glory and thunder 
Rolls to the broad Pacific. 


From Flaming Gorge 
Through the Grand Canyon with its monstrous chain 
Of subject canyons, the green river flows 
Linking them all together in one vast gulch, 
But christening it, at each earth-cleaving turn, 
With names like pictures, for six hundred miles : 
Black Canyon, where it rushes in opal foam ; 
Red Canyon, where it sleeks to jade again 
And slides through quartz, three thousand feet below ; 
Split-Mountain Canyon, with its cottonwood trees ; 
And, opening out of this, Whirlpool Ravine 
Where the wild rapids wash the gleaming walls 
With rainbows for nine miles of mist and fire ; 
King-fisher Canyon, gorgeous as the plumes 
Of its winged denizens, glistening with all hues ; 
Glen Canyon, where the Cave of Music rang 
Long since, with the discoverers’ desert-song ; 
Vermilion Cliffs, like sunset clouds congealed 
To solid crags; the Valley of Surprise 
Where blind walls open, into a Titan pass ; 
Labyrinth Canyon, and the Valley of Echoes ; 
Cataract Canyon, rolling boulders down 
In floods of emerald thunder ; Gunnison’s Valley 
Crossed, once, by the forgotten Spanish Trail ; 
Then, for a hundred miles, Desolation Canyon, 
Savagely pinnacled, strange as the lost road 
Of Death, cleaving a long deserted world ; 
Gray Canyon next ; then Marble Canyon, stained 
With iron-rust above, but brightly veined 
As Parian, where the wave had sculptured it ; 
Then deep Szill-water. 


And all these conjunct 
In one huge chasm, were but the towering gates 
And dim approaches to the august abyss 
That opened here,—one sempiternal page 
Baring those awful hieroglyphs of stone, 
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Seven systems, and seven ages, darkly scrolled 
In the deep Book of Earth. 
Across the gulf, 
I looked to that vast coast opposed, whose crests 
Of raw rough amethyst, over the Canyon, flamed, 
A league away, or ten. No eye could tell. 
All measure was lost. The tallest pine was a feather 
Under my feet, in that ocean of violet gloom. 
Then, with a dizzying brain, I saw below me 
A little way out, a tiny shape, like a gnat 
Flying and spinning,—now like a gilded grain 
Of dust in a shaft of light, now sharp and black 
Over a blood-red sand-stone precipice. 
** Look ! ” 
The Indian guide thrust out a lean dark hand 
That hid a hundred forests, and pointed to it, 
Muttering low, “‘ Big Eagle ! ” 
All that day, 
Riding along the brink, we found no end. 
Still, on the right, the pageant of the Abyss 
Unfolded. There gigantic walls of rock, 
Sheer as the world’s end, seemed to float in air 
Over the hollow of space, and change their forms 
_ Like soft blue wood-smoke, with each change of light. . 
Here massed red boulders, over the Angel Trail 
Darkened to thunder, or like a sunset burned. 
Here, while the mind reeled from the imagined plunge, 
Tall amethystine towers, dark Matterhorns, 
Rose out of shadowy nothingness to crown 
Their mighty heads with morning. 


Here wild crags 
Black and abrupt, over the swimming dimness 
Of coloured mist, and under the moving clouds, 
Themselves appeared to move, stately and slow 
As the moon moves, with an invisible pace, 
Or darkling planets quietly onward steal 
Through their immense dominion. 


There, far down, 
A phantom sword, a search-beam of the sun, 
Glanced upon purple pyramids, and set 
One facet aflame in each, the rest in gloom ; 
While, from their own deep chasms of shadow, rose 
Tabular foot-hills, mesas, hard and bright, 
Bevelled and flat, like gems; or softly bloomed, 
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Like alabaster, stained with lucid wine ; 

Then slowly changed, under the changing clouds, 
As the light broadened, into monstrous tombs 

Of trap-rock, horn-blende, green-stone and basalt. 
There,—under isles of pine, washed round with mist, 
Dark isles that seemed to sail through heaven, and cliffs 
That towered like Teneriffe,—far, far below 
Striving to link those huge dissolving steeps, 
Gigantic causeways drowned or swam in vain, 
Column on column, arch on broken arch, 

Groping and winding, like the foundered spans 

Of lost Atlantis, under the weltering deep. 

For, over them, the abysmal tides of air, 
Inconstant as the colours of the sea, . 

From amethyst into wreathing opal flowed, 

Ebbed into rose through grey, then melted all 

In universal amethyst again. 

There, wild cathedrals, with light-splintering spires, 
Shone like a dream in the Eternal mind 

And changed as earth and sea and heaven must change. 
Over them soared a promontory, black 

As night, but in the deepening gulf beyond, 

Far down in that dim hollow of violet air, 
Winding between the huge Plutonian walls, 

The semblance of a ruined city lay. 

Dungeons flung wide, and palaces brought low, 
Altars and temples, wrecked and overthrown, 
Gigantic stairs that climbed into the light 

And found no hope, and ended in the void : 

It burned and darkened, a city of porphyry, 

Paved with obsidian, walled with serpentine, 
Beautiful, desolate, stricken as by strange gods 
Who, long ago, from cloudy summits, flung 
Boulder on mountainous boulder of blood-red marl 
Into a gulf so deep that, when they fell, 

The soft wine-tinted mists closed over them 

Like ocean, and the Indian heard no sound. 


ALFRED NOYES 
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Cathedral at Night 


UGE as a precipice in the summer night 
The black porch yawned above him like a wave 
And swallowed him. Shrunk to a grain of sand 
He paused inside, bewildered at a sense 
Of so much height and darkness, till his eyes 
Gained strength, and in the emptiness dark shapes— 
Pinnacled rocks and towering trunks of stone— 
Loomed round him and, high hung above, like long pale banners, 
Tall windows showed. And it seemed the whole void cavern 
Vibrated, sensitive as a strung harp, | 
For his shy footfalls woke a spreading trouble 
That echoed from furthest galleries and vaults 
Awareness of his presence. He crossed the transept, 
And climbed to the loft hung like a falcon’s nest 
On the sheer face of the triforium, 
From which the towering shafts of organ-pipes 
Rose up like tropic growths. There, round about him, 
The music-books, the rows of stops, the close 
Familiar walls of oak glowed as a core 
Of radiance in the darkness, and he sought 
Books of old music, chose his stops, began. 
Vague tremors shook the stillness, voices woke, 
And the emptiness was peopled with the life 
Of crowding notes. Down the wide nave, along 
Cold aisles, through secret chapels, hanging vaults, 
Flowed the warm circulation of sweet sounds 
Like health into a body long diseased : 
Byrd, Taverner and all the old English music-makers 
Woke from the dead and their immortal voices 
Flooded the dark shrine with a golden beauty ; 
While he, the player, with cunning fingers piling 
Sound upon sound, harmony on harmony, 
Launched out his spirit upon those tides of music 
Until it grew and filled the shadowy place, 
Swung with the arches, soared to the topmost vault, 
Put on the whole great structure as a garment, 
Sang with those ancient voices as with its own, 
And on the summit of the last pure chord 
Found unity and peace. He raised his hands : 
The music stopped, and his full-statured spirit 
Shrivelled. The horror of sheer height hung above him, 
The horror of sheer depth was scooped below, 
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And silence fell like doom. Out in the dark, 

Blind windows hung, dumb columns rose—vast shapes 
Upholding the heavy foliage of the night ; 

And Darkness, Emptiness, like birds of prey, __ 
Swooped back and perched about him, grimly still ; 
While he, as in.the bright cup of a flower, 

Rigid, with sharpened senses, hung besieged. 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


Tetelestat 


Ty 


OW shall we praise the magnificence of the dead, 
He: great man humbled, the haughty brought to dust ? 
Is there a horn we should not blow as proudly 
For the meanest of us all, who creeps his days, 
Guarding his heart from blows, to die obscurely ? 
I am no king, have laid no kingdoms waste, 
Taken no princes captive, led no triumphs 
Of weeping women through long walls of trumpets ; 
Say rather I am no one, or an atom ; 
Say rather, two great gods in a vault of starlight 
Play ponderingly at chess; and at the game’s end 
One of the pieces, shaken, falls to the floor 
And runs to the darkest corner; and that piece 
Forgotten there, left motionless, is I... 
Say that I have no name, no gifts, no power ; 
Am only one of millions ; mostly silent ; 
One who came with eyes and hands and a heart, 
Looked on beauty, and loved it, and then left it. 
Say that the fates of time and space obscured me, 
Led me a thousand ways to pain, bemused me, 
Wrapped me in ugliness ; and like great spiders 
- Despatched me at their leisure . . . Well, what then ? 
Should I not hear, as I lie down in dust, 
The horns of glory blowing above my burial ? 


II. 
Morning and evening opened and closed above me: 
Houses were built above me ; trees let fall 
Yellowing leaves upon me, hands of ghosts ; 
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Rain has showered its arrows of silver upon me 
Seeking me heart ; winds have roared and tossed me : 
Music in long blue waves of sound has borne me 

A helpless weed to shores of unthought silence ; 
Time, above me, within me, crashed its gongs 

Of terrible warning, sifting the dust of death ; 

And here I lie. Blow now your horns of glory 
Harshly over my flesh, you trees, you waters ! 

You stars and suns, Canopus, Deneb, Rigel, 

Let me, as I lie down, here in this dust, 

Hear, far off, your whispered salutation ! 

Roar now above my decaying flesh, you winds, 

Whirl out your earth-scents over this body, tell me 
Of ferns and stagnant pools, wild-roses, hillsides ! 
Anoint me, rain, let crash your silver arrows 

On this hard flesh! I am the one who named you, 

I lived in you and now I die in you. 

I, your son, your daughter, treader of music, 

Lie broken, conquered. . . . Let me not fall in silence. 


Iil. 


I, the restless one, the circler of circles ; 

Herdsman and roper of stars, who could not capture 

The secret of self ; I who was tyrant to weaklings, 
Striker of children ; destroyer of women; corrupter 

Of innocent dreamers, and laugher at beauty; I, 

Too easily brought to tears and weakness by music, 
Baffled and broken by loves, the helpless beholder 

Of the war in my heart of desire with desire, the struggle 
Of hatred with love, terror with hunger; I 

Who laughed without knowing the cause of my laughter, who grew 
Without wishing to grow, a servant to my own body ; 
Loved without reason the laughter and flesh of a woman, 
Enduring such torments to find her! I who at last 
Grow weaker, struggle more feebly, relent in my purpose, 
Choose for my triumph an easier end, look backward 

At earlier conquests ; or caught in the web cry out 

In a sudden and empty despair “ Tetélestat ! 

Pity me, now! I, who was arrogant, beg you ! 

Tell me, as I lie down, that I was courageous. 

Blow horns of victory now as I reel and am vanquished. 
Shatter the sky with trumpets above my grave. 
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. . . Look! this flesh, how it crumbles to dust and is blown! 
These bones, how they grind in a granite of frost and are nothing ! 
This skull—how it yawns for a flicker of time in the darkness _ 
Yet laughs not and sees not! it is crushed by a hammer of sunlight, 
And the hands are destroyed. . . . Press down through the leaves of 
the jasmine, 
Dig through the interlaced roots—nevermore will you find me. 
I was no better than dust, yet you cannot replace me... . 
Take the soft dust in your hand—does it stir, does it sing ? 
Has it lips and a heart ? Does it open its eyes to the sun? 
Does it run, does it dream, does it burn with a secret, or tremble 
In terror of death ? or ache with tremendous decisions? .. . 
Listen! .. . It says: “I lean by the river. The willows 
Are yellowed with bud. White clouds roar up from the south 
And darken the ripples; but they cannot darken my heart, 
Nor the face like a star in my heart! . . . Rain falls on the water 
And pelts it and rings it with silver. The willow-trees glisten, 
The sparrows chirp under the eaves; but the face in my heart 
Is a secret of music. . . . I wait in the rain and am silent.” 
Listen again! . . . It says: “ I have worked, I am tired, 
The pencil dulls in my hand; I see through the window 
Walls upon walls of windows with faces behind them, 
Smoke floating up to the sky, an ascension of sea-gulls. 
I am tired, I have struggled in vain, my decision was fruitless. 
Why then do I wait ? with darkness, so easy, at hand! ... 
But to-morrow... perhaps...I will wait and endure till to-morrow!”’... 
Or again: “It is dark. The decision is made. I am vanquished 
By terror of life. The walls mount slowly about me 
In coldness. I had not the courage. .I was forsaken. 
I cried out, was answered by silence. . . . Tetélestai!” ... 
V. 
Hear how it babbles !—Blow the dust out of your hand, 
With its voices and visions, tread on it, forget it, turn homeward 
With dreams in your brain. . . . This, then, is the humble, the 
nameless ,— 
The lover, the husband and father, the struggler with shadows, 
The one who went down under shoutings of chaos! The weakling 
Who cried his “ forsaken !”’ like Christ on the darkening hilltop! ... 
This, then, is the one who implores, as he dwindles to silence, 
A fanfare of glory. . . . And which of us dares to deny him ! 


CONRAD AIKEN 
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GRUB STREET NIGHTS 


By J. C. SQUIRE. 
VII-THE MAN WHO WROTE FREE VERSE 


HIS is a very short story. It is hardly a story at all. It might 
even be described as all moral and no story—a lamentable 
thing, but the fit is upon us. 

It was Sunday afternoon; the sky blue, the sun hot, the 
shade cool because of a slight breeze. The Manor House, its ancient 
stones mottled yellow and grey, its arched oaken door ajar, half its 
mullioned and leaded windows open, slept behind its gently sloping 
lawn. Lady Muriel was presumably asleep as well; at any rate she 
had retired to her room after the exhausting chatter of lunch. Sir 
Herbert and his wife, active delegates from a more energetic world, 
had gone out for a walk, though all country walks must have been very 
much alike to them, and they would certainly have nothing to report 
when they returned except Sir Herbert’s hearty and self-evident appetite 
for tea. The two young men who completed the party had professed 
weariness and resorted to the shadow of the great cedar, with the Sunday 
papers and a large collection of Muriel’s latest books. Adrian Roberts, 
bowed beneath the load of a Foreign Office clerkship, had taken the 
hammock ; Reggie Twyford, who was burdened only by an acute 
intelligence and enough to live on, was comfortable in a deck chair 
with a foot-rest ; both were well supported by cushions in red, blue, 
green and orange silk. Their reading was desultory amid the enchant- 
ment of the afternoon. Curving down to their right was a concourse 
of lilac, laburnum, and red hawthorn all in bloom. On the left lay 
a border, a rockery, the bricks of the walled garden ; and southward, 
making an opening through which the woody pastoral landscape fell 
and fell into blue distance, two groups of tall elms newly in leaf. At 
intervals a rook drowsily cawed in one of them, and there was a slight 
flutter of wings; otherwise the birds were silent, and an occasional 
white butterfly in lazy erratic flight was the only thing in movement. 

The church clock struck three; Adrian laid his book on his knees, 
Reggie languidly dropped his to the ground. oe 

“‘ Muriel’s books,” said Reggie, ‘‘ seem even more ridiculous here 
than they do in town.” : y 

‘I’m reading Trollope,” replied Adrian from his hammock, with the 
air of one who preferred not to waste his time. ; 

‘I confess,” replied Reggie defensively, “ that I can't help looking 
at the stuff.” pit 

“‘ Some of the bindings are rather engaging.” ; 

‘No, I mean the insides,” insisted Reggie. “I can’t help being 
‘curious about them, idiotic though they are. You can't realise what 


rot all these novels are.” 
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“Oh, yes, I can. They are pretentious and psychological, dull and 
obscene, or cheaply cynical. I do occasionally look at one for con- 
versational purposes with other people, though I dare not admit it to 
Muriel or she’d bore me to death with her arguments.” 

‘“‘ This one I have here isn’t even punctuated.” 

“Tt makes little difference,’ said Adrian consolingly, “‘ none of 
these people can write and few of them seem even to want to.” 

‘But, really Adrian, I can’t quite ignore it all as you do. It’s the 
poetry I was thinking of most. I confess I can’t make head or tail of 
three-quarters of it but I can’t help thinking I may be wrong. Why 
should they be writing what seems to us cacophonous gibberish? It 
isn’t only Muriel, you know. Lots of people seem to admire it, and its 
happening all over Europe and America.”’ 

‘““ Not really, my dear. We hear a good deal about it and the papers 
we read seem to think it all ought to be taken seriously. In point of 
fact these creatures are scarcely read by each other. It’s a kind of 
hideous little underworld ; the sort of thing you see when you lift up 
a large stone and see disgusting insects, beetles and centipedes, scuttling 
about. They dislike the daylight too. It’s all the most awful nonsense. 
The second-rate have discovered the trick of incomprehensibility in our 
own time ; the trick of bogus audacity has always been known.” 

** IT know, that’s what it all seems like to me when I read it. Yet 
when I’m not reading it I feel that there may be something genuine in 
all this movement ... .” 

“Which ?” asked Adrian in an amused voice. 

‘““Oh, the whole of it. The general mix-up. All these isms and 
experiments. Scientific and social conceptions can’t alter without 
modifying art; music changes and poetry may change; and I can 
conceive new things being said in a new way.” 

“And so can I,” said Adrian. “‘I really don’t mind people saying 
anything they like if they mean it and are competent to express them- 
selves. I don’t insist upon rhymes, and I don’t, so long as my ear is 
pleased, mind people’s lines being all of different lengths, and I don’t 
mind impressionism if it produces effects on me, and I’m not a bit 
afraid of my sub-conscious. But when half-wits, or no-wits, invite me. 
tp applaud their absurd posing and silly illiteracy I see no reason to 

0 so. 

“But don’t you think,” Reggie went on, still generously resolute to 
put a case against which all his instincts aes | “that in some way 
it is all important and symptomatic. Doesn’t it seem to you significant 
that when the Bolshevists got into power in Russia they made all the 
Cubists and things official artists ? ”’ 

Adrian was unmoved. ‘“‘ No,” he said, “ I’m sure that highly elaborate 
nonsense means nothing whatever to the proletariat. To their leaders 
it only meant one more annoyance to the bourgeoisie ; though perhaps 
they naturally felt a kind of affinity for the rape of language and the 
murder of ideas.”” His eyes strayed to the far landscape. ‘‘ The con- 
fiscation of the comma,” he murmured, as it were for his own benefit. 
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Then he recalled himself and began speaking in more vigorous tones. 
eae here, Reggie, you yourself could write all this bosh on your 
ead. 

“ That’s hardly a compliment is it, if all you say is true? ”’ 

‘“ But, quite seriously, you could: and you could take them all in. 
Why not do it, Reggie? Start a career as an advanced poet! A small 
piece of shell in your ribs ought not to interfere with that; in fact it 
might be rather a help. Get them all to take you seriously and then 
give it away.” 

“ But, Adrian, how could I ? They’d all guess. Besides, how would 
you like to have to fraternise with this dreadful rabble and be despised 
by all civilised people ? ” 

Adrian turned his head. ‘‘ That’s quite easy’ he said. “ Take a 
false name and—yes, an accommodation address, I think they call it. 
Be invisible! Refuse to meet anyone! Be a hopeless invalid! Or 
disgusting to the sight ! Why not a leper ? A leper would do beautifully ! 
It really could be quite easily managed. There’s a man I get my boots 
from who would let you use his address. He used to be in the Royal 
Opera Arcade, but he’s just moved now to a place that looks like a 
private house—in fact there are actually rooms there.” 

Two substantial figures silently appeared in the opening between the 
elms—Sir Herbert, hearty even at that distance, and his wife a meet 
companion. Lady Muriel’s voice was heard from an upper window. 
Adrian waved an arm to them and prepared to rise. “ Do think about it 
Reggie,” he said. 

If. 


Reggie Twyford sat at his sitting-room window in the Albany. He 
was on the top floor: dormers on the eastern side: and he looked out 
on a skyline of slates, chimney-stacks, and chimney cowls revolving 
dizzily in a brisk wind. “‘ You must begin,’ Adrian had said, “ by 
emptying your mind completely and recording only disconnected 
impressions. You can work in the rebellion and work out the verbs 
later.” This advice was superfluous ; he could have got on well enough 
without it ; but it strengthened him in his purpose to know that Adrian 
was confident about what he himself had suspected, and he was resolved 
now to see the imposture through to the bitter—he did not guess how 
bitter—end. He had, in his time, written competent verse and prose, 
but he had never sweated such blood trying to write sense as he had 
now sweated trying to write nonsense. Two and a half hours of scribblings 
and deletions had left him exhausted : and he looked at the fruits of his 
labours with an expression of doubt. “It’s grotesque,” he said 3 nobody 
could print such rubbish. It’s inconceivable that there isn’t more in 
it than this.”” But Adrian was coming to luncheon and he had sworn 
to have a first attempt to show him ; and, with a groan, he settled down 
to perfect the experiment. He was still poising his pen over the sheet 
when Adrian stole in. “ Well,” he said, “ I see you've been at it. 
Lobster, good ! Let’s read it while we have lunch. 


6) 
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‘“‘¥ don’t think it’s really ready,” protested Reggie. 

‘ But all the better, Reggie,” said Adrian, snatching the paper frem 
him. They sat down at the table. Adrian absently eviscerated half a 
lobster while he read the sheet, and re-read it. Then “ All poetry can 
best be tested by being read aloud,” he said ; and suited the action to 
the word. He read it: 

The chimney-cowls 
Gyrate 

In the wind 

There is a blot of ink 
On my paper. 

I am going to have lunch 
Before long 

And I am glad there is 
A 

Lobster. 

‘“ My dear,” said Adrian, as he finished, “‘ I congratulate you. This 
is a most admirable beginning. But there are several faults in it.” 

‘“ Good Lord, I should think so,” said Reggie, ‘‘ I’ve never written 
down such dismal filth in my life.” 

‘““ Oh I didn’t mean faults in that sense; I meant really what you 
would ordinarily call merits.” 

‘‘ 1m damned if I can see them,” said Reggie. 

‘‘ But they are there, all the same,” said Adrian, almost paternally. 
“For one thing, there is almost a flow to it. For another, the sentences 
are quite ordinary. For another, you actually express, in one place, a 
genuine emotion: I mean when you refer to the lobster.”’ 

Reggie defended himself. “‘ One must say something,” he argued. 

“Not necessarily. Please remember that you are lampooning or, 
rather, imitating. You’ve read far more of these silly poems than I have. 
You know all the kinds of them as well as I do. Think of the kinds. 
Use what you have done as raw material and develop a poem in each 
kind from it. You must know what I mean. For instance, there is the 
very simple kind which consists of leaving out everything conjunctive, 
running together a series of objects, and ending with an exclamation. 
You know as well as 1 do what I mean, don’t you?” 

“Oh, of course,’’ said Reggie, 

Gyrating cowls. 
Ink. 
Oh God! A Lobster ! 


But it would be asinine to think of getting anyone to print that.” 

‘‘ Not as asinine as you suppose. You’ve seen things just like that 
in books and papers, haven’t you? Now put your back into it. I’ve 
got an hour to spare, and I shall read Matthew Arnold while you show 
what you can do. You know them all quite well. Don’t forget the 
classical one and don’t forget the one which is allowed to rhyme, by 
way of compensation for its especially polysyllabic obscurity. Eat that 
pear now, and proceed with your work.” " 
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_ Reggie obeyed. Adrian stretched himself on the sofa, while the bard, 
in fitful bursts, covered several sheets of paper with writing. Now and 
then he looked up. “ You needn’t stare at the chimney-pots again,” 
said Adrian on one occasion, “ once is quite enough. You can make 
up all you want to know about them.” 

Three-quarters of an hour elapsed. Reggie rose with a defiant 
exclamation. be Well, I’ve done them,” he exclaimed, “‘ and if you really 
think these things are at all like their originals, all I can say is, Lord 
help somebody !” 

“You can read them this time,” said Adrian, ‘“ I’ll listen and make 
necessary suggestions, though I dare say none will be necessary.” 

Reggie took a deep breath, and began in a voice which showed his 
determination to beat down his shame. “ This,” he said, is one kind 
that I think you may recognise : 


Chimney cowls 

Cut 

Against sky. 

Inky 

Excruciating, torturing, abominable 
Lobsters 

Claws like saws 

Goggle-eyes at goggle eyes 

Fat men dining at 

The Ritz. 


“ Not a bad beginning,” remarked Adrian. I couldn’t tell from your 
reading, though, whether the lines began with capital letters or small 
ones.” 

“* Oh, all small ones,’ Reggie assured him, ‘“ and every other line is 
to be printed upside-down. “ Ritz ”’ is in very large capitals, and there 
is a line of alternate notes of exclamation and interrogation marks at 
the bottom. But I couldn’t read those aloud, could I? ”’ 

** No, of course not. What about the next ?”’ 

** Well, this rhymes ; but it is really fearfully obscure : 


Apocalyptic chimney cowls 
Squeak at the sergeant’s velvet hat 
Donkeys and other paper fowls 
Disgorge decretals at the cat. 
The lead archdeacon eats her cheese 
Corrupting their connubial bliss 
And Mary on her six black knees 
Refuses Christopher a kiss. 


Autumnal abscesses relent 
The twilight of ancestral days 

But, smiling at the parsnip’s scent, 
The Nubian girl undoes her stays ! 


“ Splendid,” said Adrian. ‘‘ That is much freer. I hope the next one 
will not rhyme though.” 
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“Tt does a bit, I’m afraid,” said Reggie, ‘‘ but so very badly that I 
don’t think you could mark it down a point for it. I’m not sure, though, 
whether it is quite obscure enough : 

Jewelled parakeets arise 

Making many a silver noise 

Round the checkered chimney cowls 
Whilst the old Marchesa’s owls 
Blinking in the glaring day 

Flit like fans from far Cathay 
Glittering ink sheds bleak incense 
On the poodle’s stifled sense 

Whilst the crimson-armoured lobster 
Wishes that he was an oyster 
Slipping like a cockatoo 

Through the woods ‘‘ Tu-whit, Tu-whoo ” 
Through porticoes and pilasters 
Starred with oleanders, asters, 

Prim pagodas, jet, wax-fruits... 


‘“'That’s enough,” interrupted Adrian. “‘ That’s quite all right. I 
suppose you get the word ‘ crystal ’ in somewhere ? ” 

c¢ ” is s RE *E . . 
_ “Yes, of course,” said Reggie, “ it comes a little later on with the 
jade and the unicorns. I found that one so easy that I could hardly stop.” 

“ Put that one aside to be submitted to an editor. What is the next ? ” 
_ “ Classical,” said Reggie, ‘‘ and you are to take it that all the proper 
names are spelt with good hard ‘k’s’ and ‘ os’s’” instead of ‘ us’s.’ 


This is how it goes : Chimney cowls 


Cut 
Against sky. 


“But this is the same as the first,” Adrian broke in. “‘ You’ve read 
this one before.” 

“Only the beginning,” said Reggie. “‘ This kind begins like the first, 
but then it gets different. Besides, it isn’t ever printed upside down ; 
a few italics instead : O Phoi 

oibos Albanios 


The white limbs 
Of the nymphs 
On Hymettos 

Io Pan, the honey 
Acrid 

In the nostrils 

Io, the purple 

Of the vats of Herakles 
On the cliffs 

By Akrokeraunia 
Hard and bitter 
The shells 

But the flesh 

Ah Zeus ! 

Ah good ! 
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“Ts that all?’ asked Adrian. 

“ Yes ; isn’t it enough ?” 

_ “ Absolutely perfect. But there is one kind missing. Except for that 
line about fat men eating at the Ritz there was nothing really expressing 
the spirit of real revolt. You do not do it metaphorically by dissolving 
words as you have dissolved grammar; you do not do it literally by 
stating your desire to destroy society, to throw infernal machines at 
the comfortable, to burn libraries and pictures, to abolish education, 
to bombard churches and to tip the Almighty off his throne. You 
do not even wish you were a tiger or a motor-car ! ” 

“ Well, hang it all, Adrian,” said Reggie, kicking the fender a little 
peevishly, “I have hardly had time, have I? But I do assure you I 
can do that one even more.-easily than the others. If you find those 
satisfactory this will be as well.” 

“ Yes, they’re quite perfect.” 

“ Well, I don’t know whether to hope you’re right or not. Even now 
I cannot persuade myself that this horrible drivel will take anybody in.” 

“Well, my dear, you’re wrong. I will send you a list of papers to 
which you may submit them and the address is all right. Now I must 
be going. The Balkans are waiting for me.” He took up his hat, stick, 
and gloves and went out. His leisurely footsteps had sounded four times 
on the stairs when Reggie rushed after him. “‘ I say, wait a minute,” 
he called breathlessly, “‘ there’s one thing we’ve forgotten. What is 
my name to be? | simply must have a convincing one. It would be 
awful to be found out before the time for disclosure comes ; nobody 
would ever believe I was leg-pulling.”’ 

Adrian leant with his back to the banisters, pinched his chin and 
frowned slightly in thought. 

“ Ought I to be a woman, do you think ?”’ suggested Reggie. 

‘“‘ Wait a minute,” said Adrian ; and then, “ I’ve got it. These made- 
up names are never convincing. I’ve a brilliant idea. Nobody has ever 
dreamed of using his own name as a pseudonym.” 

“‘ But, Adrian, it would be absurd to sign myself Reginald Twyfold.” 

‘| wasn’t suggesting it. What you must do is to sign yourself Charles 
Twyfold, or Sidney T'wyfold, or Ralph Twyfold. John always looks 
false. I think Sidney ; nobody would ever call himself by a name like 
Sidney unless it really was his name.” ‘i oe 

Reggie was still slightly alarmed. “ Twyfold,” he ventured, “ is such 
an uncommon name. I shall be pestered by people asking me if he is 
a relation.” : 

“Yes. And what better disguise could you have? Frankly admit, 
when you have to, that he is a relation. Try to turn the subject ; but 
if you are pressed confess to a second cousinship. Let it be extracted 
from you that his branch of the family is a little detrimental. “ I think 
Sidney lives in Paris. His father had to flee the country and settle in 
Boulogne, while he himself was not exactly sent down from Oxford, 
put found it convenient to come down after one term. “ Good-bye!” 
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II. 

A month passed; a month spent by the disreputable Sidney in 
industrious composition and despatch of manuscripts. Reggie, who 
couldn’t help liking Muriel in spite of her brainless pretentiousness and 
was always amused by a dive into strange society, was lunching at her 
house in Upper Berkeley Street. There was a company of twelve in 
the jazz dining-room: six young men and six middle-aged women. 
The women, at a glance, seemed all to have white faces and red hair ; 
the young men had white faces and either no hair or too much ; tortoise- 
shell spectacles were generally worn ; voices were pitched high ; and 
any little indecency was welcomed by titters of appreciation. The 
husbands of the ladies were absent on business or sport ; and Art was 
_ the principal theme of talk. Reggie managed to keep his end up with 
the vivacious dames on either side of him. He knew very few of the 
names of the latest and most devastating Franco-Brazilian painters, and 
pornography, owing to some strange inhibition, he always shrank from 
discussing in mixed company. But he met his companions halfway 
and, now and then, when he inadvertently slipped into seriousness, 
sense, or the disclosure of an acquaintance with the major artists of the 
past, he delighted them with the surprise of a fresh point of view. The 
time might come, he reflected, when they might think morality too 
charming and agree to turn to it for an entirely novel sensation. Suddenly 
across the confusion of sights and sounds he was aware of Muriel’s 
long neck and vast stupid eyes as it were shouting across a font of painted 
wooden pomegranates. “ Reggie,’’ she cried, “‘ you simply must tell me, 
who is Sidney Twyfold ? I simply must know him.” 

“Why ?”’ asked Reggie, ‘‘ if you don’t mind saying.”’ 

‘““ But, dearest Reggie, he writes the most marvellous poetry. We're 
all simply raving about it. Nobody ever heard of him till two weeks 
ago. Didn’t you see his Mammon Fox-Trot in the—I forget which of 
the papers it was—last week ? ”’ , 

_ “No,” said Reggie, hoping his face was not paling as he thought 
it was. 

‘““ But he must be a relative of yours, isn’t he ? ”’ 

It was the first rehearsal of what was to be Reggie’s programme until 
everybody knew about his vagrant Continental cousin who was so averse 
from personal publicity. “‘ I have a distant cousin who I think is called 
Sidney, or else Stanley,” he said bravely, ‘‘ but I’ve never even seen him. 
His family live abroad, I believe. I expect it may be he.”’ 

‘“ But why don’t you run him down. He is wonderful. You simply 
must find him and bring him in touch with others who are doing the 
same thing.” | | : 

Reggie was evasive. He promised to look at the poem, and expressed 
a conviction that cousin Sidney would be sure to turn up unassisted. 
The exchange of sentences, dominant above the surrounding scherzo, 
gave a new direction to the general conversation. Sidney had been 
printed in five places in the last three weeks, and most of those present 
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had revelled in his whole product. It was agreed that he had not yet 
found a definite direction ; but as Bertie Griffin said, that was perhaps 
all the better. Even Cubism and Futurism, it was agreed, had been too 
narrow. Sidney ‘Twyfold comprehended these and more: he was at 
once Electrist, Early Victorian, Deliquescent, Sadist, Universalist, 
Psychoanalist and Communist ; and he could equal each of the most 
advanced poets on his own ground. Words like reality, metaphysics, 
complex, impression, release, significance, dull, sentimental and priapic 
began to swarm in the air like swallows preparing for migration. Reggie 
could not help being pleased at having caused such a stir. ‘‘ So much 
better,’ he heard a myopic youth say, “ than Teddy’s Convulsions in 
Blue Flat Minor.” 

Muriel protested : “1 thought Teddy’s thing delicious.” 

“No,” said the youth, “ that sort of thing is rather vieux jeu. People 
like T'wyfold have got much farther.” 

Reggie had a lift in Greta Rogers’s car as far as Piccadilly Circus. 
He could not help, in the comparatively reasonable atmosphere of a 
téte-a-téte, asking her whether she could explain the Mammon Fox-Trot 
to him, or indeed throw the slightest hint of its meaning to him. 
“ Reggie,” she said, “‘ I] wish you wouldn’t be so obstinate. A// the 
amusing young men are doing it, and they must be right.” 

He went down Jermyn Street, turned to the left after looking carefully 
around him, and sidled into the bootmaker’s for his post. He gathered 
it up, went back to the Albany and locked his door. There were two 
cheques ; there was a manuscript rejected, as he knew and even hoped, 
by John Fulford, to whom he had wickedly-sent it ; there was a solemn 
letter of fraternity from a humourless ass who had written all-too- 
understandable free verse for years and was now about to move with 
the times ; there were three invitations from people he did not know 
and three more from people he did know, including Muriel herself ; 
there was a request from an emancipated young woman for an 
assignation ; and there was a letter calling him a disgusting scoundrel 
addressed from one of the Service Clubs and honestly signed “‘ W. H. P. 
Matthews, Col.” Reggie sighed; then he laughed; he would go 
through with it now, and in two years, when Adrian gave the word, he 
would blow the whole thing sky-high. 


ave 


It is impossible here to detail the stages by which Sidney Twyfold 
attained his ultimate fame. His art developed along various paths, and 
Reggie managed his career with great acumen. At times he wrote poems 
consisting entirely of lines like: 

j—i—ili—ili—ii— oksz 

Bi oh ls gy ae NAVG 
But he knew that, after a while, even his keenest admirers would want 
rather more pabulum than that. He mixed these cunningly with poems 
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in all the other modes, graduated down to quite lucid, if violently savage, 
denunciations of the throne, the hearth, and the altar, his views on the 
need for trampling on women being especially pronounced. He even 
went farther: at rare intervals he dug out one of the old, seriously 
pretty, poems of his regenerate days and sent them to respectable 
periodicals which had previously rejected tham. They were always 
printed ; his disciples rejoiced that their hero could do that sort of 
traditional thing on his head, and the earnest seekers after truth argued 
still more earnestly that the fault, as concerned his darker works, must 
obviously lie with the reader and not with the poet. As his vogue in all 
the advanced circles of England and America grew, the chase after his 
body became hotter. After a brief and risky employment of a district 
messenger with a cab, he had to leave the bootmaker (who was glad to 
get rid of him) and move Sidney’s quarters to a friend’s flat in Paris : 
it meant delay with the posts, but comparative safety was assured unless 
the French Post Office could be tampered with for particulars of re- 
addressing. The appearance of his collected volume, Ourang-Outang, 
marked an epoch : all the papers had long reviews, enthusiastic, hedging 
or denunciatory ; red political journals began calling him the Poet 
of the Revolution ; and an offer of £5,000 for the MS. came from a 
Transatlantic bookseller. Reggie was exercised by this ; he would have 
liked the money, but his conscience would not allow him to sell a 
commodity the value of which he intended presently to destroy. The 
bookseller, however, was not blind to the advertising value of his mere 
offer; he blazoned it, and the refusal, abroad, and even the most con- 
ventional began to think that there must be a finely austere artist in this 
Twyfold, who not merely declined all personal publicity but had stated 
that he did not approve of the factitious making of money by the sale 
of manuscripts. | 7 

The two years were nearly up, and Adrian and he were continually 
dining on the ways and means by which the imposture should be revealed 
to the world. The leader of revolt would suddenly throw off his dark 
cloak and step forward as the Laughing King of the Imbeciles. How 
certain it all seemed ! Yet life is but one vast chain of sleeping volcanoes 
and this plan also went up in an unheralded eruption. 

Reggie had gone to bed early that night when the great British 
Bolshevik Revolution broke out. He did not see St. Paul’s and West- 
minster consumed by flames; he was not present when the Queen 
Victoria Memorial, that idol and symbol of a hated aristocracy, was 
pulled down with ropes; he was still asleep in the most secluded 
thoroughfare in London, when the morning boat for Russia left crowded 
with refugees bound for the safest and most prosperous monarchist - 
country remaining. The first, in fact, that he knew of the change, was 
the appearance in his bedroom of three dirty and hirsute men with 
pistols who announced themselves as the heads of the British Soviet, 
Abramovitch, Macalister and Evans. Reggie, dazed, took some time to 
pull himself together ; but when he was at last awake he thought they 
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had gone mad, for they clicked to the salute and said, in unison, “‘ The 
Dawn, Comrade! ”’ 

= What?” asked the astonished Reggie. 

~ We greet the Poet of the Revolution,” chimed the three harsh 
voices. 

“ But,” exclaimed Reggie, with a sudden intuition, ‘‘ you've got the 
wrong man. You must have looked me up in the telephone book and 
got the wrong name. The poet is Sidney Twyford; 1’m Reggie ; he’s 
my cousin. | 

Abramovitch spoke. “ Zere is,” he said, “no further need for 
deception, gomrade. Ve haf spied on you and your letters for a year. 
You haf done your work ; you must now haf your revard.” T hey led 
him away. : 

As they went down the stairs the roar of a multitude came to Reggie’s 
ears, the first multitude ever to invade those cloisters. High above the 
tumult his own name came to him in shrill voices. He began to guess. 

Vv. 

And so it was. Reggie, after that intoxicating pageant in Hyde Park 
where he was unveiled to a people which had thrown off its chains, 
became the official Laureate of the British Republic. He was allowed 
one room in his old quarters at the Albany, and was guarded night and 
day; for, after all, though his sentiments had hitherto been un- 
exceptionable, the bourgeois blood might out. It was a tedious job 
being the Tyrtzus of the Reds ; but so long as he could not be under- 
stood they were quite satisfied with him. All his friends, including 
Adrian and Muriel, were in St. Petersburg (formerly Leningrad) earning 
their living by teaching dancing and English, and selling work which 
they described as English Peasant Embroidery. He was no worse off 
than they ; and he had a salary of a million paper pounds a day as well 
as a barrel of beer a year. He knew that Adrian would not give him 
away for fear of getting him shot ; still, it mattered little, for, had the 
truth about Reggie been told, his masters would probably have treated 
it as one more infamous capitalist lie. 

He died in the end, poor fellow, of boredom and intellectual starvation. 
His funeral was attended by half the army and millions of the proletariat. 
He was buried in the National Pantheon in Villiers Street, Strand. 
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THE ISLAND 


By L. P. HARTLEY 


OW well I remembered the summer aspect of Mrs. Santander’s 

island, and the gratefully deciduous trees among the pines of 

that countryside coming down to the water’s edge and over 

it! How their foliage, sloping to a shallow dome, sucked in 
the sunlight, giving it back all grey and green! The sea, tossing and 
glancing, refracted the light from a million spumy points ; the tawny 
sand glared, a monochrome unmitigated by shades; and the cliffs, 
always bare, seemed to have achieved an unparalleled nudity, every 
speck on their brown flanks clamouring for recognition. 

Now every detail was blurred or lost. In the insufficient, ill-distributed 
November twilight the island itself was invisible. Forms and outlines 
survive but indistinctly in the memory ; it was hard to believe that the 
spit of shingle on which I stood was the last bulwark of that huge 
discursive land-locked harbour, within whose meagre mouth Mrs. 
Santander’s sea-borne territory seemed to ride at anchor. In the summer 
I pictured it as some crustacean, swallowed by an ill-turned starfish, 
but unassimilated. How easy it had been to reach it in Mrs. Santander’s 
gay plunging motor-boat ! And how inaccessible it seemed now, with 
the motor-boat fallen, as she had written to tell me, into war-time 
disuse, with a sea running high and so dark that, save for the trans- 
parent but scarcely luminous wave-tips, it looked like an agitated solid. 
The howling of the wind and the oil-skins in which he was encased 
made it hard to attract the ferryman’s attention. I shouted to him, 
“Can you take me over to the island?” 

“No, I can’t,” said the ferryman, and pointed to the tumultuous 
waves in the harbour. - 

‘‘ What are you here for?” I bawled. “I tell you I must get across ; 
I have to go back to France to-morrow.” ; 

In such circumstances it was impossible to argue without heat. The 
ferryman turned, relenting a little. He asked querulously in the tone of 
one who must raise a difficulty at any cost, “ What if we both get 
drowned ? ” 

What a fantastic objection ! ‘“‘ Nonsense,” I said, ‘‘ there’s no sea to 
speak of ; anyhow, I’ll make it worth your while.”’ 

The ferryman grunted at my unintentional pleasantry. Then as the 
landing stage was submerged by the exceptionally high tide, he carried 
me on his back to the boat, my feet trailing in the water. The man 
lurched at every step, for I was considerably heavier than he: but at 
last, waist-deep in water, he reached the boat and turned sideways 
for me to embark. How uncomfortable the whole business was. Why 
couldn’t Mrs. Santander spend November in London like other people ? 
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Why was I so infatuated as to follow her here on the last night of my 
leave when I might have been lolling in the stalls of a theatre? The 
craft was behaving oddly, rolling so much that at every other stroke 
one of the boat-man’s attenuated sea-faring oars would be left high and 
dry. Once, when we happened to be level with each other, I asked him 
the reason of Mrs. Santander’s seclusion. At the top of his voice he 
replied, ‘‘ Why, they do say she be love-sick. Look out !!”’ he added, 
for we had reached the end of our short passage and were “ standing 
by ” in the surf, a few yards from the shore, waiting for an “ easy ” 
in the succession of breakers. But the ferryman misjudged it. Just as 
the keel touched the steep shingle bank, a wave caught the boat, twisted 
it round and half over, and I lost my seat and rolled about in the bottom 
of the boat, getting very wet. . 

How dark it was among the trees. Acute physical discomfort had 
almost made me forget Mrs. Santander. But as I stumbled up the 
grassy slope I longed to see her. 

She was not in the hall to welcome me. The butler, discreetly noticing 
my condition, said, ‘‘ We will see about your things, sir.” I was thankful 
to take them off, and I flung them about the floor of my bedroom—that 
huge apartment that would have been square but for the bow-window 
built on to the end. The wind tore at this window, threatening to drive 
it in: but not a curtain moved. Soundlessness, I remembered, was 
characteristic of the house. Indeed, I believe you might have screamed 
yourself hoarse in that room and not have been heard in the adjoining 
bath-room. Thither I hastened and wallowed long and luxuriously in 
the marble bath : deliberately I splashed the water over the side, simply 
to see it collected and marshalled away down the little grooves that 
unerringly received it. When I emerged, swathed in hot towels, I found 
my clothes already dried and pressed. Wonderful household. A feeling 
of unspeakable well-being descended upon me as, five minutes before 
dinner-time, I entered the drawing-room. It was empty. What pains 
Mrs. Santander must be bestowing on her toilette ! Was it becoming 
her chief asset ? I wondered. Perish the thought ! She had a hundred 
charms of movement, voice and expression, and yet she defied analysis. 
She was simply irresistible ! How Santander, her impossible husband, 
could have retired to South America to nurse an injured pride, or as 
he doubtless called it, an injured honour, passed my comprehension. 
She had an art to make the most common-place subject engaging. I 
remembered having once admired the lighting of the house. I had an 
odd fancy that it had a quality not found elsewhere, a kind of whiteness, 
a power of suggesting silence. It helped to give her house its peculiar 
hush. “‘ Yes,” she had said, “‘ and it’s all so simple : the sea makes it, 
just by going in and out!”’ A silly phrase, but her intonation made it 
linger in the memory like a charm. 

I sat at the piano and played. There were some songs on the music- 
rest—Wolf: full of strange chords and accidentals so that I couldn’t 
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be sure I was right. But they interested me; and I felt so happy that 
I failed to notice how the time was drawing on—eight o’clock, and dinner 
should have been at a quarter to. Growing a little restless, I rose and 
walked up and down the room. One corner of it was in shadow, so I 
turned on all the lights. I had found it irritating to watch the regular 
expansion and shrinkage of my shadow. Now I could see everything ; 
but I still felt constrained, sealed up in that admirable room. It was 
always a shortcoming of mine not to be able to wait patiently. So I 
wandered into the dining room and almost thought—such is the power 
of overstrung anticipation—that I saw Mrs. Santander sitting at the 
head of the oval table. But it was only an effect of the candle light. 
The two places were laid, hers and mine ; the glasses with twisty stems 
were there, such a number of glasses for the two of us! Suddenly I 
remembered I was smoking and, taking an almond, I left the room to 
its four candles. I peeped inside the library ; it was in darkness, and I 
realised, as I fumbled for the switch without being able to find it, that 
I was growing nervous. How ridiculous! Of course Mrs. Santander 
wouldn’t be in the library and in the dark. Abandoning the search for 
the switch I returned to the drawing-room. 

I vaguely expected to find it altered, and yet I had ceased to expect 
to see Mrs. Santander appear at any moment. That always happens 
when one waits for a person who doesn’t come. But there was an 
alteration—in me. I couldn’t find any satisfaction in struggling with 
Wolf; the music had lost its hold. So I drew a chair up to the china- 
cabinet ; it had always charmed me with its figures of Chinamen, those 
white figures, conventional and stiff, but so smooth and luminous and 
significant. I found myself wondering, as often before, whether the 
ferocious pleasure in their expressions was really the Oriental artist’s 
conception of unqualified good humour, or whether they were not, 
after all, rather cruel people. And this disquieting topic aroused others 
that I had tried successfully to repress: the exact connotation of my 
staying in the house as Mrs. Santander’s guest, an unsporting little 
mouse playing when the cat was so undeniably, so effectually away. 
To ease myself of these obstinate questionings, I leant forward to open 
the door of the cabinet, intending to distract myself by taking one of 
the figures into my hands. Suddenly I heard a sound and looked up. 
A man was standing in the middle of the room. | 

“T’m afraid the cabinet’s locked,” he said. 

In spite of my bewilderment something in his appearance struck me 
as odd: he was wearing a hat. It was a grey felt hat, and he had an 
overcoat that was grey too. 

“I hope you don’t take me for a burglar,” I said, trying to laugh. 

“ Oh no,” he replied, “‘ not that.”’ I thought his eyes were smiling, 
but his mouth was shadowed by a dark moustache. He was a handsome 
man. Something in his face struck me as familiar ; but it was not an 
unusual type and I might easily have been mistaken. 
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In the hurry of getting up I knocked over a set of fire-irons—the 
cabinet flanked the fire-place—and there was a tremendous clatter, It 
alarmed and then revived me. But I had a curious feeling of defenceless- 
ness as I stooped down to pick the fire-irons up, and it was difficult 
to fix them into their absurd sockets. The man in grey watched my 
operations without moving. I began to resent his presence. Presently 
he moved and stood with his back to the fire, stretching out his fingers 
to the warmth. 

“We haven’t been introduced,” I said. 

‘““ No,” he replied, ‘‘ we haven’t.” 

Then, while I was growing troubled and exasperated by his behaviour 
he offered an explanation. ‘“‘ I’m the engineer Mrs. Santander calls in 
now and then to superintend her electric plant. That’s how I know 
my way about. She’s so inventive, and she doesn’t like to take risks.” 
He volunteered this. ‘‘ And I came in here in case any of the fittings 
needed adjustment. I see they don’t.” 

“No,” I said, secretly reassured by the stranger’s account of himself, 
“but I wish—of course I speak without Mrs. Santander’s authority— 
I wish you’d have a look at the switches in the library. They’re damned 
inconvenient.” I was so pleased with myself for having compassed the 
expletive that I scarcely noticed how the engineer’s fingers, still avid of 
warmth, suddenly became rigid. 

“ Oh, you’ve been in the library, have you?” he said. I replied that 
I had got no further than the door. “ But if you can wait,” I added 
politely to this superior mechanic who liked to style himself an engineer, 
“Mrs. Santander will be here in a moment.” 

“You're expecting her? ”’ asked the mechanic. 

‘I’m staying in the house,” I replied stiffly. The man was silent for 
several moments. I noticed the refinement in his face, the good cut 
of his clothes. I pondered upon the physical disability that made it 
impossible for him to join the Army. . 

“She makes you comfortable here?” he asked: and a physical 
disturbance, sneezing or coughing, I supposed seized him, for he took 
out his handkerchief and turned from me with all the instinct of good 
breeding. But I felt that the question was one his station scarcely entitled 
him to make, and ignored it. He recovered himself. ' 

“I’m afraid I can’t wait,” he said. ‘‘I must be going home. The 
wind is dropping. By the way,” he added, “ we have a connection in 
London. I think I may say it’s a good firm. If ever you want electric 
plant installed !—I left a card somewhere.” He searched for it vainly. 
“Never mind,” he said, with his hand on the door, “ Mrs. Santander 
will give you all particulars.”’ Indulgently I waved my hand, and he 

one. 
an pAucnens later it occurred to me that he wouldn’t be able to cross to 
the mainland without notifying the ferryman. I rang the bell. The 
butler appeared. “‘ Mrs. Santander is very late, sir,” he said. 
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“ Yes,” I replied, momentarily dismissing the question. ‘‘ But there’s — 
a man, a mechanic or something—you probably know.” The butler 
looked blank. ‘‘ Anyhow,” I said, ‘“‘a man has been here attending 
to the lighting : he wants to go home: would you telephone the boat- 
man to come and fetch him away ? ” 

When the butler had gone to execute my order, my former discomfort 
and unease returned. The adventure with the engineer had diverted 
my thoughts from Mrs. Santander. Why didn’t she come? Perhaps 
she had fallen asleep, dressing. It happened to women when they were 
having their hair brushed. Gertrude was imperious and difficult : her 
maid might be afraid to wake her. Then I remembered her saying in 
her letter “‘ I shall be an awful fright because I’ve had to give my 
maid the sack.” It was funny how the colloquialisms jarred when you 
saw them in black and white: it was different when she was speaking. 
Ah, just to hear her voice ! Of course, the loss of her maid would hinder 
her, and account for some delay. Lucky maid, I mused confusedly, to 
have her hair in your hands ! Her image was all before me as I walked 
aimlessly about the room. Half tranced with the delight of that evocation, 
I stopped in front of a great bowl, ornamented with dragons, that stood 
on the piano. Half an hour ago I had studied its interior that depicted 
terra-cotta fish with magenta fins swimming among conventional 
weeds. My glance idly sought the pattern again. It was partially covered 
by a little slip of paper. Ah! the engineer’s card ! His London con- 
nection ! Amusedly I turned it over to read the engineer’s name. 

MR. MAURICE SANTANDER. 
I started violently, the more that at the same moment there came a 
knock at the door. It was only the butler; but I was so bewildered I 
scarcely recognised him. Too well-trained perhaps to appear to notice 
my distress, he delivered himself almost in a speech. “ We can’t find 
any trace of the person you spoke of, sir. The ferryman’s come across 
and he says there’s no one at the landing stage.” 

“The gentleman,” I said, “ has left this,” and I thrust the card into 
the butler’s hand. “‘ Why, that must be Mr. Santander!” the servant 
of Mr. Santander’s wife at last brought out. ‘‘ Yes,” I replied, “and 
I think perhaps as it’s getting late, we ought to try and find Mrs. 
Santander. The dinner will be quite spoiled.” 

Telling the butler to wait and not to alarm the servants, I went alone 
to Gertrude’s room. From the end of a long passage I saw the door 
standing partly open ; I saw, too, that the room was in darkness. There 
was nothing strange in that, I told myself : but it would be methodical, 
it would save time, to examine the intervening rooms first. Examine ! 
What a misleading word. I banished it, and “ search’ came into my 
mind. I rejected that too. As I explored the shuttered silences I tried 
to find a formula that would amuse Gertrude, some facetious under- 
statement of my agitated quest. ‘A little tour of inspection ’’—she 
would like that. I could almost hear her say, ‘‘ So you expected to find 
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me under a sofa!” I wouldn’t tell her that I had looked under the 
sofas, unless to make a joke of it: something about dust left by the 
housemaid. I rose to my knees, spreading my hands out in the white 
glow. Not a_ speck. But wasn’t conversation—conversation with 
Gertrude—made up of little half-truths, small forays into fiction ?. With 
my hand on the door—it was of the last room and led on to the landing— 
I rehearsed the pleasantry aloud, “‘ During the course of a little tour of 
inspection, Gertrude, I went from one dust heap to another, from dust 
unto dust I might almost say...” This time I must overcome my 
unaccountable reluctance to enter her room. Screwing up my courage 
I stepped into the passage, but for all my resolution I got no further. 

The door still stood as I had first seen it—half-open ; but there was 
a light in the room—a rather subdued light, possibly from the standard- 
lamp by the bed. J knocked and called ‘“‘ Gertrude!” and when there 
was no reply I pushed open the door. It moved from right to left so 
as not to expose the bulk of the room, which lay on the left side. It 
seemed a long time before I was fairly in. 

I saw the embers of the fire, the pale troubled lights of the mirror, 
and, vivid in the pool of light by the bed, a note. It said: ‘‘ Forgive me, 
dearest, I have had to go. I can’t explain why, but we shall meet some- 
time. All my love, G.’’ There was no envelope, no direction, but the 
handwriting was hers and the informality characteristic of her. It was 
odd that the characters, shaky as they were, did not seem to have been 
written in haste. I was trying to account for this, trying to stem, by an 
act of concentration, the tide of disappointment that was sweeping over 
me, when a sudden metallic whirr sounded in my ear. It was the 
telephone: the small subsidiary telephone that communicated with the 
servants’ quarters. ‘‘ It will save their steps,” she had said, when | 
urged her to have it put in: and I remembered my pleasure in this 
evidence of consideration, for my own motives had been founded in 
convenience and even in prudence. Now I loathed the black shiny 
thing that buzzed so raucously and never moved. And what could the 
servants have to say to me except that Mr. Santander had—well, gone. 
What else was there for him to do? The instrument rang again and I 
took up the receiver. 
mie Yes ?.” . 

_ “ Please, sir, dinner is served.” . 

“ Dinner!” I echoed. It was nearly ten, but I had forgotten about 
that much postponed meal. ; iy 
- “Yes, sir, didn’t you give orders to have it ready immediately ? 
For two, I think you said, sir.”’ The voice sounded matter-of-fact 
enough, but in my bewilderment I nearly lost all sense of what I was 
doing. At last I managed to murmur in 4 voice that might have been 
anybody’s——‘‘ Yes, of course, for two. ; 

On second thoughts I left the telephone disconnected. I felt just 
then, that I couldn’t bear another summons. And, though my course 
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was clear, I did not know what to do next: my will had nothing but 
confusion to work with. In the dark perhaps, I might collect myself. 
But it didn’t occur to me to turn out the light: instead, I parted the 
heavy curtains that shut off the huge bow-window, and drew them 
behind me. The rain was driving furiously against the double case- 
ments, but not a sound vouched for its energy. A moon shone at intervals, 
and by the light of one gleam, brighter than the rest, I saw a scrap of 
paper, crushed up, lying in a corner. I smoothed it out, glad to have 
employment for my fingers, but darkness descended on the alcove 
again and I had to return to the room. In spite of its crumpled condition 
I made out the note: easily indeed, for it was a copy of the one I had 
just read. Or perhaps the original: but why should the same words 
have been written twice and even three times, not more plainly, for 
Gertrude never tried to write plainly, but with a deliberate illegibility ? 

There was only one other person besides Gertrude, I thought, while — 
I stuffed the cartridges into my revolver, who could have written that — 
nete: and he was waiting for me downstairs. How would he look, | 
how would he explain himselt ? This question occupied me to the 
exclusion of a more natural curiosity—my appearance, my explanation. 
They would have to be of the abruptest. Perhaps, indeed, they wouldn’t — 
be needed. There were a dozen corners, a dozen points of vantage, all 
well known to Mr. Santander, between me and the dining-room door. 
It came to me inconsequently that the crack of a shot in that house 
would make no more noise than the splintering of a toilet-glass on my 
washing-stand. And Mr. Santander, well versed no doubt, in South 
American revolutions, affrays, and shootings-up would be an adept 
in the guerrilla warfare to which military service hadn’t accustomed me. 
Wouldn’t it be wiser, I thought, irresolutely contemplating the absurd 
bulge in my dinner jacket, to leave him to his undisputed mastery of 
the situation, and not put it to the proof? It was not like cutting an 
ordinary engagement. A knock on the door interrupted my confused 
consideration of social solecisms. 

‘Mr. Santander told me to tell you he is quite ready,” the butler 
said. Through his manifest uneasiness I detected a hint of disapproval. 
He looked at me askance ; he had gone over. But couldn’t he be put to 
some use ? I had an idea. 

‘‘ Perhaps you would announce me,” I said. He couldn’t very well 
refuse, and piloted by him I should have a better chance in the passages 
and an entry valuably disconcerting. ‘‘ I’m not personally known to 
Mr. Santander,” I explained. ‘‘ [t would save some little awkwardness.” 

Close upon the heels of my human shield I threaded the passages. 
Their bright emptiness reassured me; it was inconceivable, I felt 
after several safely negotiated turns, that anything sinister could lurk 
behind those politely rounded corners—Gertrude had had their 
angularities smoothed into curves; it would be so terrible, she said 
if going to bed one stumbled (one easily might) and fell against an edge ! 
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But innocuous as they were, I preferred to avoid them. The short cut 
through the library would thus serve a double purpose: for it would 
let us in from an unexpected quarter, from that end of the library, in 
fact, where the large window—so perilous-looking, really so secure on its 
struts and stays—perched over the roaring sea. 

_ this is the quickest way,” I said to the butler, pointing to the 
library door. He turned the handle 

“It’s locked, sir.’ 

“Oh, well.” 

We had reached the dining room at last. The butler paused with his 
hand on the knob as though by the mere sense of touch he could tell 
whether he were to be again denied admittance. Or perhaps he was 
listening or just thinking. The next thing I knew was that he had called 
out my name and I was standing in the room. Then I heard Mr. 
Santander’s voice. “‘ You can go, Collins.” The door shut. 

My host didn’t turn round at once. All I could make out, in the big 
dim room lighted only by its four candles and the discreet foot-lights 
of dusky pictures, was his back, and his face—the eyes and forehead, 
reflected in the mirror over the mantelpiece. The same mirror showed 
my face too, low down on the right-hand side, curiously unrelated. His 
arms were stretched along the mantelpiece and he was stirring the fire 
with his foot. Suddenly he turned and faced me. 

** O, you’re there,”’ he said. “‘ I’m so sorry.” 

We moved to the table and sat down. There was nothing to eat. 

I fell to studying his appearance. Every line of his dinner-jacket, 
every fold in his soft shirt, 1 knew by heart ; I seemed always to have 
known them. 

“ What are we waiting for?’ he suddenly demanded, rather loudly-—— 
* Collins !”’ he called, “‘ Collins !’’ His voice reverberated through the 
room, but no one came. ‘“‘ How stupid of me,” he muttered, ‘‘ of course 
I must ring.”’ Oddly enough he seemed to look to me for confirmation. 
I nodded ; Collins appeared, and the meal began. : 

Its regular sequence soothed him, for presently he said, “‘ You must 
forgive my being so distrait. I’ve had rather a tiring journey—come 
from a distance, as they say. South America, in fact.’’ He drank some 
wine reflectively. ‘‘ I had one or two things to settle before . . . before 
joining the Army. Now I don’t think it will be necessary.” 

_ “ Necessary to settle them ? ” I said. 

““ No,”’ he replied, ‘‘ I have settled them.” a 
‘© You mean that you will claim exemption as an American citizen?” 

Again Mr. Santander shook his head. ‘‘ It would be a reason, wouldn’t 
it? But I hadn’t thought of that.” 

Instinct urged me to let so delicate a topic drop; but my nerves 
were fearful of a return to silence. There seemed so little, of all that 
we had in common, to draw upon for conversation. 


Ss 
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“You suffer from bad health, perhaps?” I suggested. But he 
demurred again. ‘“‘ Even Gertrude didn’t complain of my health,” he 
said, adding quickly, as though to smother the sound of her name, 
‘“‘ But you’re not drinking.” 

“T don’t think I will,’ I stammered—I had meant to say I was a 
teetotaller. 

My host seemed surprised. “‘ And yet Gertrude had a long bill at 
her wine-merchant’s,” he commented, half to himself. 

I echoed it involuntarily—“‘ Had ? ” 

‘“‘ Oh,” he said, “‘ it’s been paid. That’s partly,” he explained, ““ why 
I came home—to pay.” 

I felt I couldn’t let this pass. 

“‘ Mr. Santander,” I said, ‘‘ there’s a great deal in your behaviour 
that I don’t begin (is that good American?) to understand.” 

“No?” he murmured, looking straight in front of him. 

“ But,” I proceeded, as truculently as I could, “I want you to 
realise— ” 

He cut me short. “‘ Don’t suppose,” he said, “ that I attribute all 
my wife’s expenditure to you.” 

I found myself trying to defend her. ‘‘ Of course,” I said, “‘ she has 
the house to keep up: it’s not run for a mere song, a house like this.” 
And with my arm I tried to indicate to Mr. Santander the costly 
immensity of his domain. “‘ You wouldn’t like her to live in a pig-sty 
would you ? And there’s the sea to keep out—why, a night like this must 
do pounds worth of damage ! ” 

“You are right,” he said with a strange look—‘“‘ You even under- 
estimate the damage it has done.” 

Of course I couldn’t fail to catch his meaning. He meant the havoc 
wrought in his affections. They had been strong, report said: strong 
enough for her neglect of them to make him leave the country. They 
weren’t expressed in half-measures, I thought, looking at him with a 
new sensation. He must have behaved with the high hand, when he 
arrived. How he must have steeled himself to drive her out of the 
house, that stormy night, ignoring her piteous protestations, her turns 
and twists which I had never been able to ignore! She was never 
so alluring, never so fertile in emotional appeals, as when she knew 
she was in for a scolding. I could hear her say, “‘ But, Maurice, however 
much you hate me, you couldn’t really want me to get wet !”’ and his 
reply “ get out of this house, and don’t come back till I send for you. 
As for your lover, leave me to look after him.” He was looking after me, 
and soon no doubt, he would send for her. And for her sake, since he 
had really returned to take part in her life, I couldn’t desire this estrange- 
ment. Couldn’t I even bridge it over, bring it to a close ? Beati pacifici. 
Well, I would be a peacemaker too. 

Confident that my noble impulses must have communicated them- 
selves to my host I looked up from my plate and searched his face for 
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signs of abating rigour. I was disappointed. But should I forgo or even 
postpone my atonement because he was stiff-necked? Only it was 
difficult to begin. At last I ventured. 

‘‘ Gertrude is really very fond of you, you know.” 

Dessert had been reached and I, in token of amity and goodwill, 
had helped myself to a glass of port wine. 

For answer he fairly glared at me. “ Fond of me!” he shouted. 

I was determined not to be browbeaten out of my kind offices. 

“ That’s what I said: she has a great heart.” 

“If you mean,” he replied, returning to his former tone, “ that it 
has ample accommodation ! But your recommendations come too late : 
I have delegated her affections.” 

“To me? ”’ I asked, involuntarily. 

He shook his head. ‘“‘ And in any case, why to you ? ” 

** Because [—— ” 

“Oh, no,” he exclaimed passionately. ‘‘ Did she deceive you—has 
she deceived you into believing that—that you are the alternative to me ? 
You aren’t unique—you have your reduplications, scores of them!” 
My head swam, but he went on, enjoying his triumph. ‘‘ Why, no one 
ever told me about you! She herself only mentioned you once. You 
are the least—the least of all her lovers !’’ His voice dropped. “‘ Other- 
wise you wouldn’t be here.” 

“Where should I be?” I fatuously asked. He went on without re- 
garding me. ‘“‘ But I remember this house when its silence, its comfort, 
its isolation, its uniqueness were for us, Gertrude and me and . .. and 
for the people we invited. But we didn’t ask many—we preferred to be 
alone. And I thought at first she was alone,’ he wound up, “ when I 
found her this evening.” 

“Then why,” I asked, “‘ did you send her away and not me?” 

** Ah,” he replied with an accent of finality, “‘ 1 wanted you.” 

While he spoke he was cracking a nut with his fingers and it must 
have had sharp edges, for he stopped, wincing, and held the finger to 
his mouth. 

“« T’ve hurt my nail,” he said. “ See?” 

He pushed his hand towards me over the polished table. I watched 
it fascinated, thinking it would stop; but still it came on, his body 
following, until, if I hadn’t drawn back it would have touched me, 
while his chin dropped to within an inch of the table, and one side of 
his face was pillowed against his upper arm. _ 

“It’s a handicap, isn’t it?” he said, watching me from under his 
brows. 

“ Indeed it is,” I replied ; for the fine acorn-shaped nail was terribly 
torn, a jagged rent revealing the quick, moist and gelatinous. “ How 
did you manage to do that?” I went on, trying not to look at the 
mutilation which he still held before my eyes. 
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“ Do you really want to know how I did it?” he asked. He hadn’t 
moved, and his question, in its awkward irregular delivery, seemed to 
reflect the sprawled unnatural position of his body. 

“ Do tell me,” I said, and added, nervously jocular, ‘‘ But let me guess. 
Perhaps you met with an accident in the course of your professional 
activities, when you were mending the lights, I mean, in the library.’ 
At that he jumped to his feet. “ You’re very warm,” he said, “ you 
almost burn. But come into the library with me, and I’ll tell you.”’ 

I prepared to follow him. 

But unaccountably he lingered, walked up and down a little, went to 
the fire-place and again (it was evidently a favourite relaxation) gently 
kicked the coals. Then he went to the library door, meaning, apparently 
to open it; but he changed his mind and instead turned on the big 
lights of the dining-room. ‘“‘ Let’s see what it’s really like,” he said. “ I 
hate this half-light.”” The sudden illumination laid bare that great rich 
still room, so secure, so assured, so content. My host stood looking at it. 
He was fidgeting with his dinner-jacket and had so little self-control 
that, at every brush of the material with his damaged finger, he whimpered 
like a child. His face now that I saw it fairly again, was twisted and 
disfigured with misery. There wasn’t one imaginable quality that he 
shared with his sumptuous possessions. 

In the library darkness was absolute. My host preceded me and in a 
moment I had lost all sense of even our relative positions. I backed 
against the wall, and by luck my groping fingers felt the switch. But its 
futile click only emphasised the darkness. I began to feel frightened, 
with an acute immediate alarm very different from my earlier appre- 
hensions and forebodings. To add to my uneasiness my ears began to 
detect a sound, a small irregular sound, it might have been water 
dripping, yet it seemed too definitely consonantal for that : it was more 
like an inhuman whisper. “‘ Speak up,” I cried, “‘ if you’re talking to me !”” 
But it had no more effect, my petulant outcry, than if it had fallen on 
the ears of the dead. The disquieting noise persisted, but another note 
had crept into it—a soft labial sound, like the licking of lips. It wasn’t 
intelligible, it wasn’t even articulate, yet I felt that if I listened longer it 
would become both. I couldn’t bear the secret colloquy ; and though 
it seemed to be taking place all round me I made a rush into what I 
took to be the middle of the room. I didn’t get very far, however. 
A chair sent me sprawling, and when I picked myself up it was to the 
accompaniment of a more familiar sound. The curtains were being 
drawn apart and the moonlight, struggling in, showed me shapes of 
furniture and my own position, a few feet from the door. It showed me 
something else, too. 

How could my host be drawing the curtains when I could see him 
lounging, relaxed and careless, in an armchair that, from its position 
by the wall, missed the moon’s directer ray ? I strained my eyes. Very 
relaxed, very careless he must be, after what had passed between us, 
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to stare at me so composedly over his shoulder, no, more than that, 
over his very back! He faced me, though his shoulder, oddly enough, 
was turned away. Perhaps he had practised it—a contortionist’s trick 
to bewilder his friends. Suddenly I heard his voice, not from the arm- 
chair at all but from the window. 

“Do you know now? ” 

“What ? ” I said. 

““ How I hurt my finger.” 

“No,” I cried, untruthfully, for that very moment all my fears told 


me. 

“IT did it killing my wife! ” 

I rushed towards the window, only to be driven back by what seemed 
a solid body of mingled sleet and wind. I heard the creak of the great 
casement before it whirled outwards, crashing against the mullion and 
shattering the glass. But though I fought my way to the opening I 
wasn’t quick enough. Sixty feet below the eroding sea sucked, spouted 
and roared. Out of it jags of rock seemed to rise, float for a moment 
and then be dragged under the foam. Time after time great arcs of 
spray sprang hissing from the sea, lifted themselves to the window as 
though impelled by an insatiable curiosity, condensed and fell away. 
Its drops were bitter on my lips. Soaked to the skin and stiff with cold 
I turned to the room. The heavy brocade curtains flapped madly or 
rose and streamed level with the ceiling, and through the general uproar 
I could distinguish separate sounds, the clattering fall of small objects 
and the banging and scraping of pictures against the walls. The whole 
weather-proof, sound-proof house seemed to be ruining in, to be given 
-up to darkness and furies . . . and to me. But not wholly, not un- 
reservedly, to me. Mrs. Santander was still at her place in the easy chair, 
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ON TRANSLATION 


By H. BELLOC 


HE time in which we live has a particular need for true 

translation: that is, for the full rendering into one tongue 

of what has appeared in another; for a rendering inspired 

with the original spirit. The reason this is so, is, that 
Christendom happens to have fallen into a state the like of which has, 
I think, no parallel in history. It has become a culture, essentially one 
in what it desires to express: violently divided in its instruments of 
expression, with vast and innumerable opportunities for false commun- 
ications. 

We, of Europe, are an exceedingly united civilization; we might 
almost be called a “‘ paradoxically ”’ united civilization, considering 
those elements of diversity which I am about to consider. Our unity 
of conception, our unity of script (which is but a material thing) much 
more our unity of habitual life (our furniture, our communion in all 
that escapes Janguage, music and the pictorial arts, including the cinema, 
and indeed, in spite of the tremendous schism, our remembered unity 
of religion) face throughout the Occident no less than five quite separate 
major idioms; which five major idioms have attached to them at least 
one hundred minor ones. No man, not the most cultured and travelled 
man, possesses fully these five idioms. A very few men may claim 
to three ; a few thousand (out of many millions) to two. 

It is customary to compare the various States of modern Western 
Europe to the States of ancient Greece. “ There,”’ we are told, “‘you also 
had high local patriotism, with its necessary corollary of inter-state wars : 
there you had the sentiment of unity side by side with the sentiment 
of high differentiation.” Innumerable parallels are drawn between, 
say, Sparta and Athens, Corinth and the modern European States ; 
modern men are flattered by a comparison between themselves and any 
one of these antiquities. But on the test of familiar language the whole 
thing breaks down. Anyone could have walked from the Gulf under 
Olympus to the Cape southernmost of the Peloponnesus, and every- 
where spoken his own tongue. It was a language differentiated indeed, 
but more of one kind than the languages of the Northumberland and 
the Sussex peasant to-day let alone the languages of Dover and Calais, 
Milan and Zurich, Udine and Zaghreb. A cultivated man of fourth 
century Hellas had one national literature passionately loved, and 
everywhere fully adapted to his mind, both in its archaic and in its 
contemporary form. But to-day the well-born and well-to-do man, 
English, French, Italian, Castilian, German, must laboriously learn 
Sas all of the other four idioms, to be able to test European literature 
at all. 
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I, for instance, who am writing this, can make my way with difficulty 
through an Italian or Spanish newspaper. I cannot do this with a German 
newspaper. I can read a French newspaper, not well, as though it were 
English, but still with a fairly full comprehension. When it comes 
to the literature of these countries, say the ordinary novel, I cannot 
read German at all, nor with any ease Italian, nor certainly, the Castilian ; 
when it comes to great literature, and an immediate feeling of excellence 
through reading, I am no use at all, except in English. Though I have 
a wide current acquaintance with French I could never be sure of my 
judgment as to a French piece of verse, still less as to French 
prose. In my acquaintance I know highly cultivated men—perhaps 
a dozen of them—who have a full judgment of two or even three 
idioms foreign to my own; but I have, in the whole course of 
a life which brought me up against a great many other men, 
only known two men who were even generally acquainted with the 
five idioms ; never with any man who was at home in all. 

So here we are, all of one western world, dressing and living much 
alike, and all pouring out a mass of ideas perpetually, yet chained to 
languages in five great groups, separated each from the others as never 
were the idioms of any united civilization before. Let us get that idea 
very fully into our minds, for it is the foundation of all that can now be 
said with regard to the insistent necessity of good translation. It is 
always valuable to emphasise a truth by the use of contrast. If anyone 
fail to appreciate how singular is our present state of affairs in Europe, 
let him consider any known phase of the past. is 

The past had always one, or at the most, two, great literary idioms. 
Either a civilization had one idiom, as had early Greece, and (it may 
be assumed) the Assyrian and Egyptian civilizations, or it had, as had 
the great society from which we all spring, the Greco-Roman Empire, 
two combined. Now one idiom needs no discussion. With all its 
differentiation into dialects and slang, and false accent, and the rest, 
one idiom is a known thing. English to-day is English, and anyone 
of sufficient taste, being born an Englishman, or an English-speaking 
man, can read what is written in that medium and judge 13 and anyone, 
whether of taste or not, can understand what is said or written in that 
medium. Such has been the position of mankind normally with regard 
to “The Semantic ” (to quote the expression created by the great 
Jewish writer, Michel Bréal) throughout the history of mankind. In 
the five formative centuries of our western culture, the centuries of the 
Conversion and of the founding of Christendom, two main idioms 
stood side by side, the Greek and the Latin. It was not abnormal for 
the educated man of that ancient society, the cultured minority which 
tradition always hangs, to be equally familiar with both. The civil- 
ization of antiquity from the fall of Corinth at least to well into the fourth 
century was as bi-lingual as ours in England is to-day in different 
dictation or writing. A Roman gentleman under the Antonines could 
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express exactly the same shade of thought instinctively in Greek or in 
Latin, as we can by the pen or the typewriter. 

There was a later moment in which it looked as though modern Europe 
would have a similar happy fate, and the French and the English idioms 
would become between them, the methods of all cultivated expression, 
co-related and complementing each other. Vathek was written in 
French; Gibbon originally intended French to be the medium of his 
history. Napoleon and the French Armies, attempting to achieve 
European unity, destroyed all that, and the isolated idiomatic groups 
have come to stay for some few generations at least. 

It is not possible for any large body of men to grasp even the five 
idioms, let alone their derivatives; and as for those very few men 
can boast even a rough acquaintance with French, English, German, 
Italian and Spanish, their influence is not sufficient to form a flux. Yet, 
at the same time, a common commercial life has bred a most abominable 
facility in false mechanical translation. Anyone can, for a few pence, 
buy a thoroughly false translation of a thousand English words into 
much the same number of Spanish, in half-an-hour. Therefore is the 
necessity for good translation urgent, lest a chaotic idleness- should 
become universal. 

It would not be difficult to pursue this thesis into a negative form. 

We all know what happens to each idiom when it is left uninspired 
by the knowledge of the others. Those very insufficient people who 
imagine for the moment that English (for instance) will become a 
universal medium for the white civilization, must admit that its wide 
spreading has had the most lamentable effects upon its quality. Those 
insanely proud men who thought that the official German might so spread 
should know that, if it had so spread, our thought would have perished. 
Those punctilious and exact men who refer everything to their native 
French have long ago discovered that their instrument worked in too 
narrow a field. We must have, for the survival and health of the Occident, 
good translation. We have not got it. 

Now let us examine the conditions under which it can be obtained, 
the enemies of its erection, the qualities properly attaching to it. Good 
translation must be founded upon a knowledge of the medium into which 
some foreign matter is to be rendered. Let us set that down for a canon 
of this novel but necessary science. To translate French into Spanish 
you need a Spanish mind ; to translate German into English you need 
an English mind—and so forth. Nothing worth doing will ever be done 
the other way about. There is no one so familiar with an idiom foreign 
to his own that he can be certain of imparting to that foreign idiom a 
native tone. Our minds are so made that they can appreciate far more 
readily than they can express. We can know a voice to its inmost yet 
mimic it ill. I can make out of “‘ Carlon li re e toz sa baronie ”’ ‘“‘ Charles 
the King and his Barony ’’—which has the call of the original. But 
I cannot put into early French “ revisit the glimpses of the moon.” 
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It is indeed essential that a translator should have, if not a minute 
and detailed knowledge of that idiom out of which he translates, yet, 
at any rate, an enthusiastic sympathy with its spirit; but more essential 
still is his unusually perfect handling of his own tongue. 

The second canon would seem to be this: that the soul of the 
original should rearise in the translation. Now here we have a very 
pretty discussion. First let us note that some of the very best translators 
in the world have been admittedly literal, that is, they have been trans- 
lators professionally engaged in not missing one word of the original. 
The monumental example of this is St. Jerome’s rendering of the 
Hebrew Scriptures into Latin, and the great derivative of that enormous 
feat, the translation of the Old Testament into English, even then 
archaic, under James I of England. In this case, from the very nature 
of the task, the translator was not concerned with literary effect, but with 
a much more important thing, exactitude of message. He was not like 
a man translating Homer; he was like a man decoding a foreign 
telegram in time of war upon the precise value of each word on which 
turn facts vastly important to him. 

Yet these two great literal efforts are manifestly successful. Here then, 
is a paradox ! How was that success achieved ? I take it that the success 
was achieved by the intensity of emotion involved. A man having to 
translate words which mean in their original exactly this, and nothing 
but this, “Israel coming out of Egypt, the House of Jacob out of a 
barbarous people,”’ made of it the splendid trumpet entry of the Vesper 
psalm In Exitu. A man having to translate “‘ The stars which rise just 
before the sun made a loud chorus and the elementals directly produced 
by the Creator did the same in their happiness,”’ produced “* when the 
morning stars sang together, and the sons of God shouted for joy.” 

If we were to aim at good translation by this literal method, we should 
fail. It is an happy indirect result, appearing under very exceptional 
circumstances, apart from the will. There can be no consciously good 
translations of the kind. For instance (to take a province with which 
I am most familiar) the finest pieces of modern French rhetoric have 
Occasionally been reproduced in the English press, those of Jaurés 
for instance. The translator translated literally, and the result is monkey- 
talk. 

Good translation must (unless this white heat is present as a solvent) 
consciously attempt the spirit of the original at the expense of the letter. 
Now this is much the same as saying that the translator must be of 
original talent ; he must himself create ; he must have power of his own. 
A translated work must, to be excellent, normally be the product of an 
exceptional writer. It is true indeed that the good translator is very 
often no first-rate creator outside the field of translation. I will quote 
four examples of this, Bédier’s translation of the Tristan © Iseult, 
out of the old French into modern, which is one of the great books of 
our generation ; Urquhart’s translation of the first books of Rabelais, 
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which is incomparably good: Dasent’s Tales from the Norse; and — 


Church’s Stories from Homer. None of these four men did anything 
outside translation to be compared with their triumphs as translators. 
But at any rate their quality lies in the fact that they transposed, not 
copied, their originals. They did what the great painter does when he 
transfers the thing seen to other seers. They did what a great actor does 
when he introduces a past mind through his own mind to the mind of 
his audience. 

We conclude then that great translation needs exceptional talent, 
desiring to reproduce, and able to reproduce, the spiritual rhythm, 
the character, the essence of the original thing. 

Now let us consider the enemies of such artistic effort ; for if we 
consider these, we shall understand why that effort fails us to-day— 
especially in England. England to-day is more cut off from the power 
of Europe than ever it has been before ; and bad translation is one 
great factor in that misfortune of sterilization, ignorance and ineptitude. 

The prime enemy of good translation is the wilful error that translation 
is a mechanical affair. It is an error founded upon the universal error of 
the generation just past, the time out of which we are now emerging, 
that all is measurable and calculable, that the mechanical outweighs 
the organic ; that the quantative is alone considerable and that the 
qualitive is but a form of the quantative. It is the error which makes 
people talk in terms of numbers alone (divorced from their mystical 
quality) and which even tries to reduce music and colour to the 
mathematic. At bottom it is the Pythagorean error robbed of the 
Pythagorean vision. 

To come down to earth again, this error in the matter of translation 
is the conception that words are mere dead symbols one in one language 
exactly corresponding to one in another. 

Fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros. 
*“ Rivers also running under old walls ”’ 


or again 
Il monta dans sa gloire, et son Aigle mourut. 
: “* He rose in his glory and his Eagle died ” 
or again 
Sant Iago, y Sierra l Espagna | 
“St. James : and close up the ranks, Spain.” 
or again 
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“* He was followed by forty black ships.” 


If you go on translating like that no wonder you also get the newspaper 
translation as all-sufficient to-day ; and the appalling misinterpretation 
of national feeling abroad, which is a curse of our modern press. 

A natural consequence of this great fundamental error is the conception 
that translation can be bought and sold at a minimum price. It is true 
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that the heaven-born translator, like the heaven-born poet, can be 
bought cheap sometimes and starved to death. But the idea that good 
translation—indeed the only translation worth having at all—is available 
as a marketable commodity in great quantities with a price attached 
to it, follows directly upon the folly I have just set down. 

Somebody says ‘‘ Let us publish an English translation of Anatole 
France,” and they think that anyone will do as a translator so long as 
he knows that vache means a cow and maison a house. They do not 
seek the cheapest workman, they take it for granted that there is a great 
company of people, any one of whom is pretty well as good as another. 
It won’t do, the end of that commercial method is a complete extending 
ignorance of each idiom with regard to the rest. It emphasises our 
differences. 

I have before me an excellent instance of this kind of thing. The 
French politician called Viviani wrote after the war, an account, very 
accurate and important as a political document, not very remarkable 
in style, of the origins of the great war. He exactly noted the hours 
and dates of the critical days, July 26th—August 4th, 1914, and des- 
cribed minutely and conclusively the interchange of documents and 
messages between Berlin, Vienna and St. Petersburg. This piece of 
French special pleading was translated into an English which it is 
impossible to qualify in decent language. The execrable hotch-potch 
produced was submitted to the English press for review. What happened 
was inevitable. The pro-French papers in England said it was a very 
fine book, but made it look ridiculous when they quoted even a phrase. 
The violently anti-French papers quoted the same phrases as comic 
absurdities. Meanwhile the English public remained quite ignorant 
of the whole discussion which is vital to the comprehension of inter- 
national politics to-day ; and when the Cambridge History of Foreign 
Affairs appeared the other day, any reader acquainted with Viviani’s 
book could see that the writer of the Cambridge History had not really 
known Viviani’s book. Small blame to him, for it had been rendered 
into an English which could have poisoned the happiest mind. 

Here it may be objected that translation such as I advance must 
be capacious—that only rare and spontaneous effort could produce 
it ; that nothing universal of the sort could be expected ; that it could 
only be accidental-like good verse. That would be a sound objection 
as applied to the first-rate, the astonishing translation. But there seems 
to me to lie between it and the commercial rubbish of our time a large 
middle zone unfilled. Only here and there, as exceptions, do you find 
great passages of prose; but that is no reason why we should write 
like politicians or their supporters in the Press. Only here and there 
do you find remarkable wine ; but that is no reason why we should 
put up with blue vinegar. Of translation it must be said as of prose 
and of wine, that unlike affection, verse and sacrifice, its core is a sound 
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mediocrity ; a daily level beneath which it should not sink. Now beneath 
that daily level it has lately—for some thirty years—sunk, very damnably 
in’ England. é 

What economic basis is there for its reverse ? To that question, as 
to"parallel questions in twenty other matters, there are only two answers, 
demand or endowment, either there must be a demand for good 
translations sufficient to pay for the same, or rich men (or the poor old 
State or other Corporations) must endow. The latter suggestion is not 
so fantastic as it sounds, A great Jewish fortune has been employed 
most genuinely and usefully already in this field: I refer to the Loeb 
series. It is not even impossible to hope that a price could be paid 
to-day for good translations from category continental work. But, 
at any rate, something must be done to get over the present famine, 
or England will lose her European culture. 

The converse is happily not to be feared. English work is well translated 
abroad. But European work of the continent is hardly known in England, 
with the result that an exceedingly alien, distorting pressure is received 
from America (and a little from the Colonies) and nothing set up to 
preserve tradition. We have already seen the effect of this upon our 
daily Press. It is invading our literature as well. Another generation 
of it, and English letters will lose their anchor hold in Christendom, 
and go adrift. 

We must have some machinery whereby good translation, of worthy 
material is paid the same rates as that much easier effect, plain writing. 
If we don’t get it our future suffers, and irretrievably. 
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THE POETRY OF HERBERT TRENCH 
By AUSTIN CLARKE 


LTHOUGH the poetry of the late Herbert Trench seems to have 
been given the respect which high enterprise and achievement 
demand, rather than the intimate study which comes of 
sympathy, it is possible that criticism has been at fault and 

that his work, patrician as it is, will yet hold the ear and mind of those 
to whom high things matter. It is at least certain that Trench desired 
no popularity. He published at rare intervals. The facts of his life are 
not, as yet, necessary to an understanding of his verse, but they may 
for convenience be stated in brief. Born at Avoncore in the County of 
Cork, Ireland, in 1865, Frederic Herbert Trench, a distant connection 
of the well-known Archbishop Trench, was educated at Haileybury, 
and at Oxford, where he became a Fellow of All Souls College. He 
married in 1891, and in the same year became Senior Examiner and 
Assistant Director of Special Enquiries at the Board of Education, 
retiring in 1908. He was for a time Director of the Haymarket Theatre, 
and produced King Lear, The Blue Bird, Bunty Pulls the Strings, and a 
play by Lord Dunsany. His play, Napoleon, was produced at the Queen’s 
Theatre in 1919. He travelled much in Russia and the Near East. 

The latter part of his life he spent near Florence, content to give 
his poetry to time, though not, it may be suspected, without a trace of 
bitterness. He died suddenly at Boulogne in June of last year. 

He wrote almost entirely in metre, a restraint rare enough now, and 
the bulk of his work is, for a lifetime, comparatively small ; nor is it, 
as one might suppose, all pure, threshed in quality. A few of his happier 
lyrics have appeared in the passing anthologies, but he belonged to 
neither movement, nor phase, and doubtless will have no influence. 
His strength, like that of others who passed through the Eighteen- 
Nineties, grew from the Victorian period. He adhered rather to the 
Arnold heresy than to the orthodoxy of Tennyson. Culture and anarchy, 
if one sought a caption, might be applied to his work. He was a cultured 
poet, studious of the greater traditions of English literature, unafraid 
to recall what was best, yet troubled by contrary inclination. He did 
not originate nor set fire to strange waters. He used the common 
material and measures of poetry, lending them an individual voice 
of which the value can be ascertained. Unlike most poets who serve 
an innocent apprenticeship in public until their voices have found 
no echo but their own, Trench did not publish until he had found a 
certain maturity. There is, therefore, no development in the ordinary 
sense of the word, in his work ; his imagination deepens, but it does 
not amass nor colonise. Influences are to be found to the last in his 
work, though they are often challenging and in the nature of feudal 
prerogative. In temperament he was what Arnold would have called 
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an esprit fort ; his philosophy is intolerant, though it sought to be human, 
but since a different mood is the tide now—as when eighteen century 
scepticism gave way to transcendentalism—it must seem old-fashioned 
in its strength. He rarely attained to the lucid quality of the best of — 
Arnold. There is a constant effect of struggle, a lack of fusion between 
idea and word in his poetry, a failure of coincidence that may be of 
the age or come from emotional causes, though sometimes it is the 
mixed smoke and flame that happen when poets go back to the workshops 
of imagination and words are wrought on the anvil. Henley, Davidson, 
Thompson, are others whose labour is not always hidden. Curious 
unreliability, then, a sudden loss of power, remain in his work, due 
perhaps to too deliberate a discipline of emotion by traditional form, 
or even to romanticism at variance with scholarship. He sought the 
grand style with perhaps overmuch premeditation, though it is inter- 
esting to note that he has written but little blank verse, the medium 
which seems best adapted to that manner. His loftiness cannot please 
those who ignore the true realism of poetry, or seek in art with Watts 
and Ruskin the platitude of beaming goodness. In a sonnet of ‘Trench 
called The Man Digging, some of the lines are applicable to his own 
verse as well as thinking : 

You, who have lodged in the teeth of the abyss 

Your cabin low and triumph rich as this, 

Wrung from the ocean-bitter mountain-side 
What help’d you most to bring such treasure out ? 
He stood, and after scrutiny replied : 

“The thing on which I lean, the spade of doubt.” 

If the foregoing remarks have been accepted, it is not without signi- 
ficance that Trench’s first and well-known poem Deirdre Wed, was 
an experiment in an original epic form. Being Irish, he sang of Deirdre 
rather than of Helen, of her whose eyes cast but a sail upon the far 
waters, who indeed hid her white body in woods oversea, yet as the 
saga runs, by it desolated the ancient Kingdoms of Ulster and of the 
West. The story is fragmentary, episodic, recording the elopement of 
Deirdre with the man she had called to her as mate, a wild happening 
told by three bardic voices in different hurrying measures, epic-romantic, 
hymeneal. Trench never returned to that form or mood and so it is 
without fruit to speculate whether the imaginative passion that fashioned 
itself into this broken tale of fierce splendour, of heroic love and hate, 
torchlit at feast or by wooded lake-—Connemara, which Trench knew 
well, bare, ancient, elemental, dark with re-appearing forests—had 
worked itself out or still needed expression, whether this energy racial, 
impersonal, that burned through a layer of pedantic, ponderous words, 
numerous as in Sir Samuel Ferguson, might not have turned Irish 
poetry from its purely lyrical tendency and half lights. The poem remains 
an isolated fragment. No one has claimed it for Irish literature. Mr Ernest 
Boyd, who can detect thrushes in every Irish hedge, has not suspected 
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that the shadow of a hawk may have passed ; he does not mention the 

name of Trench in his book called The Irish Literary Renaissance. 

This narrative poem appeared before the Deirdre of A. E. of Yeats and 

of Synge ; from a note in the later edition of the work, in which a few 

changes—including that of the title to Deirdre Wedded—are neither 
for better nor worse, the author would seem to claim a place in the 

Irish succession. The plays of A. E. and of Yeats deal only with the 

death of the lovers ; the former play is suave, in a musical prose ; the 

latter, in a blank verse from which all the bark has been peeled, has 
an astringent flavour that has little to do with the starkness of tragedy. 

The unfinished drama of Synge covers the whole story, but it is a peasant 

play, and, though richly worded, a memory of his greater work. It is 

possible that Deirdre Wed, for sake of its passionate energy and movement 
pointed a way towards a truer representation of Gaelic myth. The 
treatment of such material must remain a matter of taste. The romantic 
attitude of Keats towards classic mythology is as legitimate as that of 
the Augustans, or of Landor. It is obvious from the slightest internal 
evidence that Trench shared with his contemporaries, except Synge, 
an ignorance of the original language of the story. It is obvious, too, 
that Anglo-Irish poetry however much it may draw wisely from its 
rich racial sources, must observe the high tradition of the language 
which is its medium. The Celtic Twilight is beautiful in itself, but it 
€an appear Gaelic only to those—and they are many—who accept with 

Napoleon the Osszan of Macpherson. 'The objective manner of Trench 

is as a fact more racial than the shimmering mists of Fiona Macleod. 

His rhetorical manner, however indefensible from the point of view 

of style and of modern tendencies, is similar to the manner of the 

O’Grady’s in the Silva Gaedelica and the Bardic History—themselves 

parallel to the style of Middle Irish prose. Deirdre Wed, with its violent 

contrasts of light and shade, its turgidity, yet rapid action, its 

* discordancy as of fifes, drums, brasses,’ can only be liked or disliked. 

It is unjust to quote out of its atmosphere, yet these words of the Arch 

Druid give the qualities good and bad which jostle each other throughout 

the tale— 

Is this bed my work ? 

Nay—too great clearness underneath the thunder 
Shew’d insupportably the things to be. 

- Too long have I with glamours, drops and runes 
Shook round her cabin low my skirts of storm, 
Far hence, round her peaty hillock in the west, 
To shield thee from that devastating face. 

Know ! it was I that, seeing those cradled limbs 
Bright with disaster for the realm and thee, 
When she no more was than a litling babe 
Flung her away among sea-warding mountains, 
But Muilrea to Ben Gorm said : What ts this ? 
What glee is this disturbs our desolation ? 
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I hear another than the wild duck sheering 

Sidelong the wind. Tall as a rush ts she, 

Sweet as the glitter of the netted lakes | 

And Ben Gorm answer’d: We are sick alone. 

Let us distil the heavens into a child | 

Yea, let our bones appear, the black goat starve 

Upon our heads, yet shall this wafted seed 

Superabound with ripeness we forego 

Dark space shall come to heart—silver of mists 

And thou, blue depth of gorges | Connachar 

I heard the plotters, but I let her live. 
Dynamic poems become to the young in mind an actual experience, 
an emotion, that makes the wisest criticism but an idle sound. 

One may, in passing, refer to a few lyrics by Trench which are Irish 
in subject and mood. Much verse of exile, however heartbreaking, 
is bad. So the best lament of Irish exile was written by the Scotch poet, 
Thomas Campbell. Trench in Maurya’s Song seems to have caught 
the traditional note for a moment, plangent, less than dumb, and turned 
it to literary form. Another poem, hardly known, Killary, runs lightly 
between laughter and tears, recording no doubt a memory of Hyde’s 
Love Songs of Connaught. 

My grief it is only that thou and I 
Must part like swans of the flood 
That rise up sorrowful into the sky, 
For one goes over the wood. 
And one oversea, 
And one oversea, 
And one oversea from Killary ! 
Ah, the little raindrops that hang on the bough 
Together they may run, 
But never again shall I and thou 
Meet here in the morning sun— 
We shall meet no more, 
We must kiss no more, 
We shall meet no more by Killary ! 


_ One can detect underneath most of the work of Trench a suscept- 
ibility to passing influence, as of imagination, restless, hurrying from 
inn to inn. 

The later narrative poems show an intensive movement. Three 
in number, The Rock of Cloud, Apollo and the Seaman, The Queen 
of Gothland, their measure, direct, short, rhyme on the heel of rhyme, © 
is that of the lyrical ballad. Of them, the first 1s more directly in the mode 
of the Ancient Mariner than any other poem of which one can think. 
It is a study, a parallel, possibly a challenge—a like presence of seas 
that are at most colour and shadow and music. Sailormen hear, lost 
in mist, the voice of a pilot who, rejecting the love of a siren for sake of 
her that sleeps at home, is doomed between cloud and everlasting 
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whirlpool. The moral, if it is such, is not harped upon, for the writer 
yields to poetry and the grief of the sea-spirit is so musical, so helplessly 
that of a woman, that one is unprepared for her vengeance. The naiveté 
which Coleridge learned from the old ballads and from himself, and that 
makes the strange seem no more than simple, is net found here. Trench 
is aware of the strangeness and defends and clouds it by rich imagery. 
The poem, sailing so close to Coleridge, has a cadence of its own, a 
progression with stoppings, sometimes delicate, as often abrupt that 
is so characteristic in virtue or defect of all Trench’s work, that a passage 
may well be quoted in illustration : 
A great sea-spirit rose, and shone 
In the water thrill’d with hair. 
She lay back on the green abyss, 
Beautiful ; her spread arms 
Soothed to a poise—a sob—of bliss 
Huge thunders and alarms. 
Her breasts as pearl were dull and pure 
Her body’s chastened light 
Swam like a cloud ; her eyes unsure 
From the great depths were bright. 
There was no thing of bitterness 
In aught that she could say ; 
She called my soul, as down a coast 
The Moon calls, bay beyond bay 
And they rise—back o’the uttermost, 
Away, and yet away. 

The narrative method of Trench is slightly obscure; the images 
are distinct, but they have a semi-independent existence and breed 
themselves in secret. A plain storyteller does not move through the double 
and disturbing vision of the metaphor. The images of William Morris 
are objects rather than thoughts, red webs, dripping from the vats, 
that stain as blackberries ; cups of so carven gold, the hollow of the 
hand aches ; or they are childlike with insight. For instance, one, half 
in dreams, hears laughter from a garden so clearly, it had seemed a door 
had opened somewhere. Yet the intermediate type of narrative, its 
excesses all in Endymion, is not indefensible. In music there is a delicate 
enmity between melody and time, as of voice and plucked string, the 
one seeking to prolong, to rejoice in, itself, the other insistent, urging, 
since its existence is movement. Thought and tale may war as metre 
and rhythm do, in delicate fugue. ‘The tilted scale, usurpation of beauty, 
poetry gazing into its own reflection, may still content those who have 
leisure and no ear for a story. 

Apollo and the Seaman begins in the simple direct fashion of the 
ballads that half awaken the old men in the chimney corner : 

Apollo through the woods came down, 
Furred like a merchant fine, 

And sate with a Sailor at an Inn, 
Sharing a jug of wine. 
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But it is fated that such simplicity is no more than apparent, for is not 
one of the figures divine? The tale in fact resolves itself into an 
allegory ; and there is a constant tendency towards fable in ‘Trench’s 
work. Immortality, the great ship, has gone down. The arch image of the 
ship, haunted with Egyptian and Babylonian memories, is sustained like a 
gigantic epic simile, but developing likenesses rather than differences, 
throughout the poem. Here then is danger ; untune that string and what 
is left ? The image has a deceptive clearness of outline, it is, in fact, 
sophisticated, for it bears a double personification. The poet must have 
realised that the idea was conditioned before it left the slips, that it 
indeed was to be wrought and hammered in the eclipse. He himself 
finally regarded the symbol as “‘ crude.” It stands as a remarkable 
tour de force. It would be hard to remember so sustained an image, 
so deliberate an exhaustion of resources in opposing the very law of 
imagination itself. Trench had the agnostic sense rather than that of 
wonder. Whether the idea of immortality is a truth or but fit for minds 
that have not been weaned—as is most probable, it does not, as an 
abstraction, yield to so concrete a treatment. 

The Queen of Gothland is obscure from another reason—the veiling 
is deliberate and therefore, intriguing. It inhabits between passionate 
episode and allegory, now clear, now withdrawn, gleaming with the 
beautiful, though shifting, symbol of the pearls. It has something of that 
bluffness which one finds in Henley or Davidson, and though here 
appropriate to the characterisation constant in Trench, at its worst 
not far from gasconade, at its best resolving itself in a trick of con- 
centration, the sudden opposition of great and small that one will have 
observed in the previous quotation from The Rock of Cloud or here 
in lines such as : 

Came she but in her smock to him 
And for Kingdom share his cloak. 


Yet the poem gathers momentum, reaching the rich vibrancy to which 
Trench always attained at his best, as of sound deepening with delibera- 
tion through metal : 

About the peak’d and stormy towers 
At the corners of her keep 

Had marched a music old and proud 
For the waking of her sleep, 

But the rousing voice she listened for 
Was the sea’s against the steep. 


It would be unnecessary to follow all the shorter poems in detail, 
for however varied they may be in subject—and Trench never repeated 
a mood—their treatment is the same, and though in other poets sameness 
may but sustain an atmosphere, in his work it is at contrast and brings 
out his limitations. 

His work is rich in colour. Some of the earlier poems have a dimness, 
rich with the awareness of concealed light, such as At Night or 
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A Fantasia upon Claviers at Night. Light increases in his work, as with 
others such as Shelley who have lived long in the South—until it becomes 
hard and oppressive. His images are clear, yet not with that purely 
objective quality that one finds, for instance, in the poems of the late 
James Elroy Flecker, for they are almost always cast in thought, as for 
example these lines from the rich Venetian Canzone of Sebastien Valier— 
Your endless gazes 
Contemptuous of all living—forth would float 
Half-terrible in beauty, down those mazes 
As in a flame-winged boat. 
Urania’s looks, with horror in their starkness 
Enlapt you, pale as an Aegean gem, 
Enwound your ears with silence, and of darkness 
Made you a diadem. 


Rarely are his images so subtle, so approximate, as in his early simile 
of the larks : “ Tremble of those wings that beat light into music,” itself 
reminiscent of a simile in Swinburne’s Tristram of Lyonesse. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that when he writes of trees, his images refine 
themselves. He is a poet of trees. Although nature is as a rule objective to 
him, here there is an increasing subjective tendency, an imaginative 
identification with the motionless ecstasy of greenness on the verge of 
light. In fact the tree, the community of trees in forest, became a necessary 
symbol of his later thought. His lyric, O dreamy gloomy, friendly 
Trees has become well-known, perhaps owing to its rather obvious 
antithetical cadence. Better still is October though over-ripe, or the 
graceful Ode in St. fames’s Park, which is perhaps unique in enshrining 
a complete sonnet, which so far has not been observed. 

His mannerisms leap to eye and ear, an affection for words such as 
“coombe,” “sheen,” ‘“‘ winnow,”’ pedantic or archaic phrases, his 
metonymy, “ stretching angers,” “ adorations,”’ violent caesura, inversion, 
an overloading of the line that makes the axles of language creak, as in 
these lines from the lovely contrasted Song of the Vine in England : 

There through the deep-eaved gateways of haughty-turreted 
Arno—house-laden bridge of strutted stalls— 
Mighty white oxen drag the jars rich spirited, 
Grazing the narrow walls. 
Though, here indeed, to those who have crossed the Ponte Vecchio, 
the words are effectual enough. 

The music of his verse is all the more remarkable in work that comes 
as often from the lamp as from hill and wood. The verse has a strong 
primary beat, a ringing quality that is in the Dryden tradition, yet with 
an allied sweetness that recalls perhaps Poe. His rhymes are invariably 
open, full. Even in what may be called Common ‘Time in English poetry, 
he avoids the familiar cross cadence and contrives one of his own. He 
works in sound, even when most thoughtful, as with underlying 
harmonies ; can, and this is most praiseworthy, draw upon the diapason. 
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Since criticism seems to demand of a poet one perfect lyric or more, 
and to give the rest of his work as alms to oblivion, it is time to follow 
that tune. The distinction between song and lyric may be sustained, 
the one with its simple open vowel quality, the other, closed, akin to 
a grave speech that yet remembers the lute. Language came to flower 
in the Elizabethan and Caroline lyric, and the lyrics of Trench are 
not so much personal as following in that tradition, with something 
of the high courtesy of the Trouvéres and of the learning that became 
the Courts of Love, but with little of the metaphysics of emotion. His 
lyrics have the large impersonal gesture, as in Waller, of lovers mindful 
of high precedent and of the lineage of love: 

Great be the love, if with the lover dies, 
Our greatness past recall, 

And nobler for the fading of those eyes, 
The world seen once for all. 


They at least have the glory of the first line, the lifting of the voice, 
and it is a pleasure to subscribe titles such as : Come, let us make love 
deathless, thou and I ; Far off, may be, the heart’s eyes shall behold you ; 
You were stay’d in heart on heaven, and to quote, however well-known, 
what must remain in their simplicity his most perfect lines : 

She comes not when Noon is on the roses— 
Too bright is day. 

She comes not to the soul till it reposes 
From work and play. 

But when night is on the hills and the great voices 
Roll in from sea, 

By starlight and by candlelight and dreamlight 
She comes to me. 


Most of the love lyrics have been strung on the title Songs to Arolilia ; 
it brings out their curious lack of equality. Of the others, At Night 
has an absorption as of words becoming silence, Adam at the Gate 
illustrates that clash of emotion and form which appears in Trench 
even when he is most stilted ; here the energy of emotion breaks the 
vase of lyric. A few lighter songs such as In Summertime when Mary 
Bathes, simple as Housman, a few with the simple colouring of South 
English country, may be noted for their grace and light movement. 

The Ode is certainly out of fashion, and most poets write for the closet 
rather than the market place ; yet when one wishes to announce some 
truth, it is difficult to know what other public form of verse is left. 
Trench uses the Ode to express his views of existence. In Apollo and 
the Seaman he has given his view of the individual surviving in posterity. 
In the Odes he expresses his complete social ideas, to some extent based 
on the mediaeval system. His ideas may not accord with tendencies 
of the moment, they savour too much of the all-embracive system of 
Spenser, but they are expressed purely in metaphorical language. 
Human society takes definite patterns as the nebulae or stars, configurates 
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in history and race—as in a forest, the individual life is dependent ; race 
or pattern develops a definite social consciousness. France is the most 
perfect type. In his long Ode, The Battle of the Marne, he shows this 
compound race-life as unbreakable. In his play Napoleon, which though 
in prose, changes to blank verse as the emotions climb, he shows this 
social process opposing the individual. The family is the base of all, 
the love of the parents forms a chalice, an atmosphere of instinct, in 
which the child develops ; here is the secret of life. He would appear 
to emphasize instinct and hereditary force rather than intellect. I may 
quote from a letter which I received from him a few weeks before his 
sad death, which throws light on his purposes. He says ; 


“In * Napoleon ’ and ‘ The Marne,’ I merely am trying to stress the strength 
and depth of the familial which most people think they understand, but which 
I think is far more mysterious and powerful (either in attraction or repulsion) 
than it is taken for—because it is too near us to be understood and acts on the 
very young. I think it is certainly the origin of the human rites of all religions ; 
and all religion is in it. But I am now trying to work out in a play the other side— 
the action of the power that explodes and breaks down the cell ; and does so at 
a greatly accelerated pace in times of revolution, like ours. Thirdly, I want 
to write a third play which shall portray the results of complete dehumanisation, 
detachment and (as they call it) ‘ decadence,’ and how far this can successfully 
go; and enquire whether this is really what is understood as decadence. Probably 
all three stages are, on the contrary, necessary to human life.” 


His ideas on humanity become joy and light in the Song of the Larks 
at Dawn, which may be compared with Shelley’s Ode, the one personal, 
this, social. A cloud of wings above Falterona in sight of the two inland 
seas : 

Scarce can eye see light 
When the ear’s aware 
That virginals exquisite 
Are raining from the air, 
With sun and pale moon mingling their delight : 


Earth sending her thoughts frcm the hills, the mind’s endeavour 
cowards light and ecstasy, that yet recalls an earlier line of Trench 
the last touch of infinity 1s blind. As a contrast to this mood one may 
ake The Requiem of Archangels for the World, with its breadth of vision 
as of Goethe ; it is perhaps his most memorable poem ; I do not know 
where else to find so solemn a beat or so deep a mournfulness. The 
pening and close may be quoted : 

Hearts, beat no more! Earth’s sleep has come, 
All iron stands her wrinkled tree, 

The streams that sing are stricken dumb 
The snowflake fades into the sea. 

Hearts, throb no more! Your time is past ; 
Thousand of years for this pent field 

Ye have done battle. Now at last 
The flags may sink, the captains yield. 
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Sleep, ye great wars, just and unjust ! 
Sleep takes the gate and none defends. 
Soft on your craters’ fire and lust 
Civilisations, sleep descends. 
Time it is, time to cease carouse. 
Let the nations and their noise grow dim ! 
Let the light wane within the house 
And darkness cover, limb by limb ! 
Across your passes, alps and plains 
A planetary vapour flows, 
A last invader, and enchains 
The vine, the woman, and the rose 
* * * * 


Gloriously hath she offered up 

From the thousand heaving plains of Time 
Her sons, like incense from a cup, 

Souls, that were made out of the slime. 
She darkens and yet all her dusk 

Is but the sigh of him that breathes : 
The thing unborn bursts from its husk, 

The flash of the sublime unsheathes. 
They strove, the Many and the One, 

And all their strivings intervolved 
Enlarged thy self-dominion, 

Absolve, let them be absolved ! 
Fount of the time-embranching fire. 

O waneless one, that art the core 
Of every heart’s unknown desire, 

Take back the hearts that beat no more ! 


Although criticism use terms of science, it will always have its politics 
radical or conservative. When dignity returns, it is certain that the 
reputation of Herbert Trench will find increase. The modernists of an 
age that ransacked the simple sunlight and the mind for conceits, now 
live, so malicious is time, in the grandiloquent phrases of Doctor Johnson. 
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JAMES HOWELL 


By A. C. HARWOOD 


AMES HOWELL is one of those trivial characters in whom a 
lucky accident occasionally discovers a slender and unsuspected 
strain of genius. Endowed by nature with a very moderate share 
of ability, he would normally have remained one of the minor 
political servants of the seventeenth century who are preserved, like 
pressed flowers, between the pages of the Dictionary of National 
Biography. But accident intervened,—or was it a slightly malicious 
destiny ?—removed him from his political labours, and thrust him at 
once into prison and a tenuous and retiring form of immortality. For 
one morning, in the year 1641, Divine Right, Cakes and Ale, Ship 
Money, Jenny Geddes, and a score of loose antagonistic forces, conspired 
to make no end of a stir and eddy in a Welsh gentleman’s rooms in the 
heart of the city of London. But Howell shall describe the scene himself. 


One morning there rushed into my Chamber five armed men with Swords, 
Pistols, and Bills, and told me they had a warrant from the Parliament for me ; 
I desired to see the warrant, they denied it; I desired to see the Date of it, 
they denied it; I desired to see my name on the warrant, they denied all. . . . 
So they rushed presently into my closet, and seized on all my papers and letters, 
and anything that was Manuscript, and many printed books they took also, and 
hurled all into a great Hair Trunk which they carried away with them. 


James Howell spent the next six years of his life in the Fleet, under 
suspicion of service as a Royalist Spy. He was by this time almost fifty 
years of age, and after a lifetime of travel such a confinement would 
have broken the spirit of a man of deeper feeling or smaller intellectual 
unweariness. Howell suffered, but not too deeply, and he could never 
be idle. The success of Dodona’s Grove, his only work before his im- 
prisonment, found him a ready publisher in Humphrey Moseley, and, 
with the liberty which a political prisoner was then allowed, he burned 
his oil assiduously in composing pamphlets, translating, and turning 
his travels into literature. He had begun his active life as steward of a 
glass factory in Broad Street, and his eagerness in studying the craft, 
and learning Italian from the foreign workmen, soon commended him 
to Sir Robert Maunsell, his employer, who held a monopoly for the 
manufacture of glass by peat-coal. Howell was too poor to afford the 
continental tour which should naturally have followed his Oxford 
education, and even his travels had to be achieved by industry. But in 
1616 Maunsell sent him abroad, partly to finish him as a gentleman 
of the world, partly to use him as agent for the glass factory in despatching 
fresh workmen from Italy, and arranging for supplies of the Spanish 
clay called Baryllia. It was a great piece of good fortune. Howell would 
hardly have lived if he had never travelled, and he would certainly never 
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have written his letters. He had a gust for travel—no other word will 


describe it—quite foreign to his age. If there is an anthology of the 


Praise of Travel it cannot contain many contributions from the first — 
half of the seventeenth century, whose principal travellers were the ~ 


younger sons of important families, who braved the danger to health 
and to religion in order to qualify as ambassadors, or purveyors of 


4 


foreign intelligence to some minister. The danger of disease and accident — 


was very great, but the emphasis was always laid on the danger to 
religion. Licenses to travel were issued by the king, and Rome was 


commonly excluded. Sir Thomas Bodleigh warned Bacon that it was © 


a common scandal that travellers seldom returned more religious than 
they went out, and Sir Philip Sidney’s father specified in a letter of 


general direction for his son’s conduct, “‘ Suffer not thy sons to pass ~ 


the Alps, for they will bring nothing back but pride, blasphemy and 
atheism.”’ Howell confirms the danger of apostasy in one of the first 
works he published from the Fleet, his Instructions for Foreign Travel. 
He defines the requisites of the perfect traveller as, firstly, to be well 
grounded in his religion; secondly, to understand the topography, 
government, and history of his native country (to which end it were 
not amiss he should run over Camden and Sir John Smith’s Common- 


wealth) ; thirdly, to understand the Latin tongue and the use of the © 


map and globe; and, fourthly, to remember his obligations to parents, 


relations, and king. Like a great many of his works the Foreign Travel 
is largely autobiographical, and Howell takes himself as the pattern of © 


the methodical traveller. The Englishman abroad is to retire at once 
to some French University (for France is to be visited first owing to 
the superior difficulty of its language) ; there he may study the tongue 
in general, and peruse in particular certain carefully selected histories 
of France, making extracts therefrom in a Faire Alphabetique paper 
book. Of poetry he should know his Du Bartas, and give a “ slight 
salute’? to Ronsard ; while for Sunday reading there are many French 


works “ full of pathetical ejaculations and holy raptures.’”’ As soon as 


he is proficient in the tongue the traveller may adventure to Paris, 
where, if he wishes to appear of any consequence, he should keep a 
cook, a lacquey, and, for his page, “some young youth to parley and 
chide withal,” but if his means are slender, he will find several academies 
for private gentlemen where the advantages of Paris may be enjoyed at 


the inclusive sum—for himself and one servant—of {110 for the year. © 


Howell himself probably stayed at one of these academies, where he 


may have taken lessons in dancing and fencing, and certainly spent a 


great deal of time in studying the language and reading the gazettes 
and courants. During his residence in Paris he more than once wrote 
home for a number of ladies’ gloves, but a passage from the Foreign 
Travel will absolve him from any suspicion that he wasted the golden 
time in gallantry. 
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Some have used it [he writes] as a prime help to advance language to have 
some ancient Nun as a Divota, with whom he may chat at the gates when he 
has little else to do, for the Nuns speak a quaint dialect, and besides they have 
most commonly all the News that passes, and they will entertain a discourse 
till one be weary, if he bestow on them now and then some small baggatels, 
as English gloves or knives, or ribands. 


On this first expedition to the Continent Howell was away almost 
three years. But it was only during the first 18 months that he worked 
for Sir Robert Maunsell and the glass factory. After he had despatched 
a couple of workmen home from Venice in 1618 his letters have no more 
to say of glass, but leave the impression that he wandered more or less 
aimlessly over Europe, until poverty drove him home, almost dead from 
the privations of his journey. He was attended in London by William 
Harvey. From that time, although the details are varied enough, the 
outline of his life is simple repetition. He is alternately abroad on some 
diplomatic mission, or at home looking for fresh employment. His 
travels had qualified him for diplomacy, and in 1626 he was sent on a 
special mission to Madrid. The British ship Vineyard had been 
impounded in Sardinia, then the property of Spain, on the charge of 
carrying munitions to the Turk, and Howell was sent to negotiate for 
its release. How diligently he employed himself in his mission, how 
carefully he calculated his profits, and how nearly success was in his 
hands, when two gentlemen arrived from London on urgent business 
with the Infanta—business which terminated in a breach with Spain 
and the ruin of Howell’s calculations—can only be read in the Familiar 
Letters. You will not be allowed to forget how nearly Lord Denbigh 
set a house on fire by knocking his pipe out from a balcony—in fact the 
fre was already taking hold, but Mr. Davis, my Lord of Carlysle’s 
oarber, leapt down from a great height and quenched it. 

Howell returned to England unsuccessful and consequently penniless. 
For several years he found no employment, but was at last made secretary 
o Lord Scroope, then Governor of the North. This was the most 
jourishing period of his affairs, until his final triumphant appointment 
0 the office of Historiographer General. He had good lodgings, a 
ixed salary, and a gratifying sense of importance. He was elected 
VMiember of Parliament for Richmond in Yorkshire, and in later years 
was much distracted between his loyalty to his Prince and his reverence 
or an assembly Quorum pars magna fui. But Scroope was soon superseded 
ind Howell’s talents were again on the market. How he supported 
simself during these long intervals of unemployment remains a mystery. 
Je did not write, but it may be assumed that he continued industrious 
ind unrepining (.Senesco non Segnesco was his motto), and unconsciously 
icquired materials for works as yet undreamed. A new employment 
ame in 1632. The Earl of Leicester was despatched to Denmark to 
ondole with its King on the death of the Queen Dowager, from whom 
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Charles had some hopes of a legacy, and Howell was appointed Orator 
to the Embassy. Leicester showed that he could drink with the best in 
Denmark, and Howell’s oratory brought tears to royal eyes, but the 
embassy returned and Howell was no nearer permanent employment. 
In 1635 he was writing news-letters to Strafford in Ireland, and they are 
not more interesting to read than the letters of other newsvendors of 
the day. He sided with the King’s party, when it became necessary to 
take a side, and for the following few years probably acted as a royal 
agent, not to say a royal spy. There is little doubt that the five soldiers, 
with their Swords, Pistols, and Bills, were justified in seizing the great 
Hair Trunk, and marching its owner to the Fleet, where we left him 
busily adopting a profession new to himself, and almost new to the world. 

Howell’s writings during his confinement in the Fleet and the ten 
following years, in which the Commonwealth gave him no chance of 
official employment, succeeded by the evident novelty of their manner, 
and the less apparent but more enticing novelty of their style. Political 
allegories, political parables, political dialogues were still new pastures, 
and Howell cropped them to the roots. Even a man of Sir Henry 
Wotton’s sagacity applauded the novelty of making the Oak speak for 
England, the Vine for France, and some characteristic tree describe the 
condition of each country of Europe, in the frailest allegorical manner, 
propped up by the very worst puns and derivations. But perhaps Wotton 
was only practising his ‘‘ passionate brevity ” when he concluded his 
verses on Dodona’s Grove :— 

I end and envy, but must justly say 
Who makes trees speak so well, deserves the Bay. 

The Parley of Beasts has a great deal more life in it than the Parley of 
Trees, and shows that if Howell could ever have refrained from being 
sententious he might have made something of a satirist. The scheme 
is a promising one, “‘ wherein men were found who being transmuted 
to beasts, though proffered to be disenchanted and become men again, 
yet, in regard of the crying sins and rebellious humours of the times, 
they prefer the life of a brute.” Anyone who wishes to be acquainted 
with Howell apart from his letters will find most entertainment in the 
Parley of Beasts. But by the time the Otter has declined to be dis- 
enchanted into a Dutch Sailor, the Ass into a French Peasant and the 
Ape into an English Preachman, he will be glad enough to escape from 


such a very moral Zoo. The Ape, however, recounts an interesting 


nekuia, in which, among the traditional torments of the dead, he saw 
garters of candent steel for Roundhead Knights (the book was published 
after the Restoration) and a copper table with copper chairs, all candent 
hot, for perjured Privy Councillors. There was a special tenter-hook 
to hang Cromwell up by the tongue, and Committee-men were observed 
slopping up molten lead from ladles. The book ends with an advertise- 
ment relating to Orthography, a subject which Howell scarcely allowed 
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to rest in any of his works. His methodical mind was greatly harassed 
by the variety of seventeenth century spelling and the discrepancy 
between spelling and pronunciation. The French he found the worst 
offenders, but ‘‘ the Englishman comes not far short, for whereas he 
writes, God give you good evening, he often pronounceth, Godi godin, 
and when he writes, Much good may it do to you, he often says, 
Murgiditty.” All Howell’s proposed reforms appear reasonable, but a 
perverse language has adopted only a few. For if we now write star for 
starre, magic for magique, witty for wittie, as Howell suggested, it is 
only a step towards the orthographical spelling of tresure, reder and 
siknes. Honor and kindred words, still hovering over the Atlantic, 
are also among Howell’s suggestions, which he sums up in the 
philosophical maxim frustra fit per plura quod fieri potest per pauciora. 
The Simplified Spelling Society should make it their annual privilege 
to lay a reeth on his graiv. 

Howell’s undisguised political writings are not more inviting than 
his dialogues and allegories. The best that can be said for them is that 
they are methodically arranged and generally end to the point. His 
general attitude is that of a Royalist, unbending in theory, but prepared 
in practice to make and demand concessions—even to the point of 
dedicating his works to Parliament and the Protector. His pamphlets 
are often shrewd as well as lucid. There is brilliant common sense as 
well as a smatter of prophecy in his calm advice to Cromwell to overcome 
the distaste of his Highness’ person by arranging for Prince Charles to 
succeed him on a constitutional basis. His unpolitical works are as 
ephemeral as his political. He composed a history of the Jews of no 
particular value, translated a narrative of Masaniello’s revolution in 
Naples, compiled a guide book to the city of London (the linguist 
specially noticed Gower’s trilingual tomb in Southwark) and provided 
a preface to fudge Rumsey’s Instrument for cleansing the Stomach, where, 
after some expansive second-hand nonsense on the nature of the four 
humours, he characteristically remarks that the new introduction of 
coffee was altering national character. His mind was naturally acute, 
when he could disentangle himself from his learning. 

But his learning was as limited as it was various, and often betrays 
that it was compiled from the Faire Alphabetique paper books in which 
Howell pasted his scraps of knowledge. The wealth of his intellect is 
all currency. He was not above reproducing passages word for word, 
and tit-bits of information, such as the English birth of Constantine, 
are bread and water to the Historiographer. For this reason alone a 

iece of Howell’s writing would be unmistakable even if it were not 
Bic all over with Ho-Elian words and expressions. It would be 
profitable to make a list of some twenty words and give odds on one of 
them appearing on every five pages of Howell—spriteful, omniscious, 
candent, influxious, subdolous, and other vocables now disterred from 
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the cautelous dictionary. It is characteristic of Howell that in the 
middle of these elephantine experiments in language he fell naturally 
upon the secret of a new, enduring, and vitally necessary English prose 
style. 

ioe at the time when Howell wrote the language of literature was 
drifting further and further from the good solid land of common speech. 
The age of the first James and Charles is the Grand Age of English 
prose, but it is the age of a few unique masters. You could not make 
coin of the realm out of Browne’s golden syllabling, or Milton’s fine 
contortions, or Donne’s cumbersome magnificence. In his way Howell 
did a greater thing than Browne or Donne or Milton. He wedded 
literary expression to common speech, and created a style which repaid 
you for your care, but permitted you to be negligent, in which you could 
with equal ease administer counsels of perfection and recommend a 
cook. It was a definite step towards the development of a new tempera- 
ment. The English mind was growing into a sensibility too delicate to 
be clothed in the magnificent garment of Elizabethan prose. Wotton 
was developing a new esthetic appreciation, Donne a new intimate 
self-revelation, in which they were both choked by the stiffness of 
their own language. Their letters show them like men in heavy armour 
trying to fight with rapiers. Indeed, the intolerable dulness of the 
private letters of the age is rooted more in words than in manners. Men 
were afraid of expressing their simple thoughts because there was no 
way of expressing them simply. Howell made it possible to write easily 
and colloquially, and paved the way to a new culture, almost a new 
civilisation. Both in style and attitude, he is the forerunner of Steele 
and Addison, and forged the weapon which they used. His sentences 
are often untidy, but they are never cumbersome. 

A young man about twenty-four years old happened to be in a corner of the 
great market-place at Naples, a spriteful man and pleasant, of a middle stature, 
rather lean than fat, having a swelling tuft of hair. He wore linen slops, a blue 
waistcoat, and went bare foot, with a mariner’s cap, but he was of good 
countenance, stout and lively as could be, as the effects will show. His profession 
was to angle for little fish with a cane, hook, and line, as also to buy fish and 


retail them to some that dwelt in his quarter, and such men are called in Naples 
Perscivendolt. 


That is the opening of Howell’s account of Masaniello’s rebellion, 
and at a hazard it might be attributed, perhaps, to Swift. But it is in 
his letters that his style is at its best; into them he swept the whole 
of his learning, and piety, and knowledge of the world. You have only 
to read the Epistolae Ho-Elianae, and their author will at once subscribe 
himself, according to his favourite anagram, Yours Whole, James Howel. 

The Letters, first published in 1645, were immensely popular for 
nearly a century. Before they appeared the only considerable English 
works in letter form were a thinly disguised volume of sermons and a 
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treatise on the art of war. By the time of Howell’s death three imitators 
had printed collections of letters, the younger Donne had published 
his father’s correspondence, a few of Wotton’s letters had appeared, 
and Lamb’s favourite Duchess of Newcastle had left it to her printer 
to revise the spelling of her Letters Sociable and Philosophical. It is 
only necessary to compare Howell’s letters with those of his rivals to 
see how novel and delightful they must have appeared to a contemporary 
with nothing to read but dull plays, tedious sermons and quite incredible 
pamphlets. The letters are still splendid reading. Time has made them 
quaint without robbing them of their freshness. ‘‘ Montaigne and 
Howell,” Thackeray wrote, ‘‘ are my bedside books. If I wake at night 
I have one or other of them to prattle me to sleep again. They talk 
about themselves for ever and don’t worry me.” It is a gross compliment 
to Howell to class him with Montaigne, although the complacency and 
picturesque erudition of both make the comparison inevitable. But even 
in his lightest vein Montaigne is far more penetrating, and he never 
loses himself, as Howell does, in exploring the contents of his own mind. 
Hence the charm of Howell is different in kind from the charm of 
Montaigne. ‘There are some books which feed their strength on the 
weaknesses of their authors. If the Epistolae were better written, more 
sincere, more profound, they would be less readable. As it is they give 
that flattering consciousness of human vanity which makes Boswell 
the most comfortable of authors. 

But the positive virtues of the letters are very great. They delight 
with the freshness of the amateur, characteristic of the best literature 
of the time. It was an age when versatility was a natural-accomplishment, 
when scholars were at their ease in all the four quarters of knowledge, 
and gentlemen did not take their poetry too seriously. In these respects 
Howell is the child of his age. The letters are full of systematic opinions 
in every department of life delivered with the gravity of profound 
learning. He was an amateur scholar, an amateur poet, an amateur 
philosopher, an amateur politician, and an amateur antiquarian, and 
very gravely does he cry, ‘“‘ Gee up,” to all his five horses. But he was 
also a gossip with a zest for the news of the day. Did you never hear 
of Mistress Turner’s noble consistency ? 

Mistress Turner, the first inventress of yellow starch, was executed in a 
cobweb lawn stuff of that colour in Tyburn ; and with her it is believed that 
yellow starch which so disfigured our nation will receive its funeral. 

That is Howell when he unbends. But even in his most rigid moments 
he is always casting his eyes, like the man with the muck-rake, on the 
jolly bubbles in the gutter. If he writes a dissertation (and the letters 
are full of dissertations drawn from the remainder of his works) it is 
generally a garrulous record of trifles he has observed, scraps of book 
learning, and gobbets of information seized from the mouths of chance 
acquaintances. His history is like the history of Herodotus, picturesque 
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but a trifle uncertain. He enjoys drawing a type, but prefers to illustrate 
an individual, and has a great eye for a dramatic presentation. His 
account of the expulsion of the Jews from Spain is in the best manner 
of Herodotus. 

The king had a young prince to his son who used to play with a Jewish doctor 
that was about the court, who had a Ball of Gold on a String hanging down his 
breast ; the little Prince one day snatched away the said Golden Ball and carried 
it to the next room; the Ball, being hollow, opened, and within was painted 
Our Saviour kissing a Jew’s tail. Hereupon they were all suddenly disterred 
and exterminated, yet I believe in Portugal there lurks yet good store of them. 
Anything bright or unusual was sure to attract Howell’s eye. He told 

the story of the Pied Piper two centuries before Browning, and saw 
(and noted) the inscription on the Oxenham tombstone, while it was 
still lying in a lapidary’s “ by St. Dunstan’s in Fleet Street the last 
Saturday.” Add a specimen of the kind of story in which he delighted, 
and you have a fairly faithful miniature of the charms of the Epistolae. 

With this miraculous accident he told me also a merry one, how a Captain, 
that had a wooden leg booted over, had it shattered to pieces by a Cannon-bullet ; 
his Soldiers crying, a Surgeon, a Surgeon for the Captain ; no, no, said he, a 
Carpenter, a Carpenter will serve the turn. 


If these are the principal virtues of the letters, it is easy to lay the 
finger on a score of defects. ‘‘I hold him a true author who creates 
a fancy,’’ Howell wrote, and adorned every page of his works with a 
conceit. But although he manifestly acted on his principle that letters 
should smell of the lamp, he is always in love with his elaborations, 
and his work has the freshness which sometimes lingers in old sermons, 
and comes from the pride of workmanship. Even the quaintness of 
antiquity, however, cannot gloss over his worst metaphors; to his 
friends he persistently opens the boxes of his breast, and there are other 
pills to which even the sweetness of Sir Thomas Browne could hardly 
give a palatable coating. Nor are the letters ever intimate. It was a 
later age which discovered that delicate feeling for disposition, which 
is the charm of the Romantic letter-writers. Lamb’s correspondents 
live vividly in the letters they received from him, but the men (there are 
scarcely any women) to whom Howell wrote, have only the character 
and purpose of door-knockers. He will be rather pompous with one 
correspondent, and chatty with another, but in much the same way as 
a man will knock loudly on a heavy knocker. Perhaps his college tutors 
would have been glad of a few of his choice stories, instead of an account 
of his reading, or a comparison of his “‘ mother” with foreign universities. 

Howell prided himself on his style and his letters, but he was original 
in another way of which he knew nothing. It was his age which saw the 
first definite shoots of modern life, when respectable modern types 
began to put on their distinctive dresses. The scientist became intelligent 
with his retorts, the scholar added the air of general culture to his book 
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learning, the antiquarian started corresponding. Among them Howell 
suddenly appeared, fussy, informed, efficient, sentimental, elder cousin 
to Pepys and certainly somewhere in the line of Boswell’s ancestors. 
Men of his stamp mature early, and when Howell first went abroad as 
agent for the glass factory, it was the same complacent spirit who in later 
years, on the eve of his appointment as Historiographer General, wrote 
the Cordial for the Cavaliers, warning others not to be impatient for 
preferment. The ideals of his life were to be busy and inform his mind ; at 
the university he borrowed books because he found he read them more 
quickly than his own, but in later years he could dispense with such 
aids to industry. Everything he did he regarded as an education, and 
he collected information largely as a commodity to barter for more. 
In the intervals of his travels he resided in London and sat at the feet 
of Ben Jonson in the Mermaid, but his eager inquiring mind would 
have been more at home in the coffee-house of a later century. Even 
his courage, in spite of the dangers of his travels, seems of the kind which 
wins victories in the battle of wits. “‘ Of all the Elements,” he says, 
** Fire swells most in me,” and the confession suggests Boswell’s desire, 
whenever he heard a trumpet, to rush into the thick of an imaginary 
battle. His is one of those partially introspective natures which reveal 
everything except to themselves. “ I have always been naturally affected 
to Woods and Groves ”’ is another of his confidences, and the plate to 
his Dodona’s Grove shows a sentimental figure with a narrow, prominent 
chin leaning meditatively against an oak. But though he noted the 
emotion he did not know that he had no eye for Nature, and his thoughts 
only flew to trees in a fit of melancholy. He was never suddenly moved 
by small things, and seems to wade, with some effort, into a whole sea 
of sentiment. His chief study was language, for which superficial minds 
have often an almost Pentecostal gift. He spoke seven tongues, and 
published lexicons and grammars, in addition to his persistent dabbling 
in spelling reforms. Any kind of juggling with words pleased him ; he 
delighted in anagrams, especially ‘“ Pertinent anagrams ”’ ; he collected 
proverbs of several nations and added to them five hundred of his own 
sayings “‘ which in tract of time may serve as proverbs for posterity,” 
and he is continually translating tags of French, Spanish and Italian. But 
longer translations, although he would perform them for a price, he 
held beneath him ; it was not the province of a man who could himself 
create a fancy to drag his inventiveness at the cart-tail of another mind. 

Howell’s conceit, however, is never offensive. His mind was too busy 
to think persistently even of himself, and the flavour of self-satisfaction 
in his manner is often delightful. From Venice he writes a careful 
comparison between a glass furnace and the Day of Judgment, but 
adds charmingly at the end, “ Nor am I the first that fell upon this 
fancy.” A word or a simile is a magic carpet to him, and transports 
him worlds away in the twinkling of a sentence. 
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Believe it, Sir, you shall find that this love of yours is not ill employed, for I 
esteem it at the highest Degree, I value it more than the treasury of St. Mark, 
which I lately saw, where amongst other things is a huge Iron Chest as tall as 
myself that hath no lock, but a crevice through which they cast in the gold that 
is bequeathed to St. Mark in legacies, whereon there is engraven this proud 
motto— 

Quando questo scrinio s’apria 
Tutto il mundo tremera. 

When this chest shall open the whole world shall tremble. 

In spite of a certain flightiness which such a sentence reveals, Howell 
had a genius for friendship which must have been supported by some- 
thing more than good nature and a gift for writing chatty letters. It 
is a great tribute to his tenacity that when Cavaliers were being dis- 
appointed of places by the score, he had an entirely new office created 
for him, and became Historiographer General Primus in Angha. But 
even in an age when it was one of the prime duties of friendship to 
correct the friend, Howell’s specimens of hortatory letters are a little 
startling. Ben Jonson himself is not free from Howell’s meddling. He 
sends his “‘ Father”’ the materials for a play, and reproves him for 
his quarrel with Inigo Jones over the true nature of the Masque—“ I 
know you have a commanding pen, but you must not let it tyrannise in 
that manner you have recently.” He suggests to the Duke of Buckingham 
that his household could be kept in better order, he advises Sir J. M. not 
to dabble in Chymistry, and recommends Captain ‘Thomas B. to desist 
from swearing. 

My dear Captain [this last begins], I love both your person and your parts 
that are not vulgar, yet give me leave to tell you that there is one frailty that 
reigns in you ; it is a humour of swearing in all your discourses. I know many 
(and I cannot say I myself am free from it, God forgive me) that being trans- 
ported with choler and as it were made drunk with passion by some sudden 
provoking accident or extreme ill fortune at play, will let fall oaths and deep 
protestations. But to belch out, and send forth, as it were, whole Vollies of 
Curses and Oaths in a calm humour is a thing of Horror. 

This exordium is followed by a story of divine retribution on a swearer, 
and a description of Howell’s own cure for the complaint. The letter 
concludes with a “ Gradual Hymn of double Cadence, tending to the 
Honour of the Holy Name of God.” 

Howell’s verses are of every style that could be imitated—political, 
religious and amatory. They are mostly incidental to his prose works, 
but he collected them later, and published one small volume, containing 
an elegy and an epithalamium, with the extraordinary title of Ah, ha, 
Tumulus thalamus. He wrote his poetry with the same careful com- 
placency as his letters, and it would be easy to find worse productions. 
“If I answer not your expectation,” he wrote to a lady who had sent 
him a request for a poem, “‘ it must be imputed to the suddenness of 
your command and the shortness of time.”’ Frequently, however, he 
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does answer expectation, and it must be imputed to an unfortunate 
choice of subject. He even versified “the hyperphysical expression of 
St. Austin when he fell into this rapture, that if he were King of Heaven, 
and God Almighty Bishop of Hippo, he would exchange places with 
Him, because he loved Him so well.” Perhaps his most poetical produc- 
tion is the hymn which was to complete the regeneration of Captain 
Thomas B. There is one stanza which would shine in most hymnals. 
Ye airy regions all 
Join in a sweet consent, 
Blow such a Madrigal 
May reach the Firmament, 
Winds, Hail, Ice, Snow, 
And pearly drops 
That hang on crops 
His Wonders show. 


Howell was sincerely religious, but as methodical in his religion as 
the rest of his life. He has described in detail his religious observances 
for every day of the week, and a few sentences from the letter make a 
startling portrait. 


This year I use some extraordinary acts of devotion to usher in the ensuing 
Sunday, in hymns and various Prayers of my own penning before I go to bed. 

When I stand at the Creed I think upon the custom they have in Poland and 
elsewhere, for Gentlemen to draw their swords all the while... . 

Upon Monday morn, as soon as the Cinque Ports* are open, I have a particular 
prayer of thanks that I am reprieved to the beginning of the week ; and every 
day following I knock thrice at Heaven’s gate, in the Morning, in the Evening, 
and at Night ; besides prayers at meals, and some other occasional Ejaculations, 
as upon the putting on of a clean shirt, washing my hands, and at lighting of 
Candles ; which because they are sudden, I do it in the third person. 

I thank God I have this fruit of my foreign Travels, that I can pray to Him 
every Day of the Week in a several language, and upon Sunday in seven, which 
in oraisons of my own I punctually perform in my private Pomeridian devotions. 

By these steps I strive to climb up to Heaven, and my soul prompts me I 
shall go thither; for there is no object delights me more than to cast up my 
eyes that way, especially upon a star-light night. 


There is much genuine piety behind these declarations. Perhaps an 
echo of the Religio Medici can be heard in the type of the confession, 
but the creed is too personal to be insincere. In a certain mythological 
temperament Howell and Sir Thomas Browne meet each other, but the 
two are poles apart in the matter of religion. And they are curiously 
confronted in another respect. In an age when there were few bachelors, 
Howell never married, though “‘ there have overtures made me of 
parties above my degree.” But he strongly approved of the institution, 
and described Sir Thomas Browne as “ that foolish Naturalist or Ninny ” 


* He means his five senses. 
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for his attack on the prime link of human society. The foolish naturalist, 
however, in spite of his contempt for a tedious and vulgar way of union, 
married and lived in perfect harmony with his wife. Sometimes when 
two characters refuse suddenly to meet, there is a spark across the gap, 
and both are illuminated. 

Howell was too preoccupied to need the society of women, though he 
was seriously concerned for the low position they occupied in his time ; 
and for children, as he remarks, he had his writings ‘‘ poor brats of 
the brain, yet are they legitimate, and Apollo himself vouchsafed to 
co-operate in their production.”’ One of these children has so far 
preserved its parent’s name, and with that name a definite and startling 
personality. For Howell is always challenging comparison with the 
manners of a later century, and, in spite of his success in adapting his 
talents to his age, it is difficult to paint this fussy sentimental Welshman 
into the picture of the Civil Wars. His body rests, as strangely, with 
Crusaders in the Temple Church, where he lies with his piety, his 
seven languages, and his traveller’s tales, huc usque erraticus, heic fixus. 
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WEMBLEY 


By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


E stand upon the threshold of an age of Exhibitions. The 
War stopped them temporarily ; but it could not. stop 
advertising—indeed, it might never have been won without 
the aid of advertising—and exhibitions, in the last analysis, 
are no more than a dignified expression of the spirit of modern advertising. 

It is no mere coincidence that the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World are to hold their annual conference at Wembley this year. The 
truth is that it is no longer sufficient to produce a good article; you 
must also let people know about it, in order that you may be able to 
produce it upon a large scale, and therefore cheaply. Exhibitions do 
that for you. Europe bristled with them before the War. The last that 
I personally attended was a Pan-Hellenic Exhibition at Alexandria. It 
consisted almost entirely of groceries (the Greeks are the leading grocers 
of the Near East), and [ remember wondering vaguely what the ancient 
Hellenes would have thought of it. Almost certainly they would have 
approved. For exhibitions are, at any rate, honest. They depend upon 
popular support, and by the emphasis which they lay upon certain 
aspects of modern life, you may judge what the modern world is thinking 
about. We shall return to that later. The important point to notice 
now is that exhibitions have recovered from the set-back, and are once 
more increasing rapidly in numbers, size and popularity. And the 
greatest of them all is the British Empire Exhibition. 

It is almost a pity that there are so many different ways of going to 
Wembley ; for there is only one possible approach for any right-thinking 
man. By booking to Exhibition Station from Marylebone you can 
arrive suddenly in the middle of the grounds. Or by going to Wembley 
Hill Station you can slip in round the back of the Stadium—which is 
rather like entering a theatre through the stage-door—and find yourself 
on the slope of the hill, with the whole panorama at your feet. Neither 
of these courses is recommended—though the second might be an 
amusing experiment at the third or fourth visit, and even the first 
is undeniably handy for the band. The proper way to go to Wembley 
is to disembark at Wembley Park Station and enter the grounds through 
the North Entrance. You will have seen from the train, an unpromising 
view of the back of the scenic railway as your first introduction to the 
great Exhibition; but it is soon passed, and, after all, you needn't 
look. Having made your entrance, you walk through a large garden 
and through a colonade at the further end, and find yourself at the 
foot of the King’s Way, the most imposing thoroughfare in the Exhibition. 
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It runs straight before you, flanked on either hand by mighty buildings 
in ferro-concrete—the Palace of Engineering on the left and the Palace 
of Industry on the right—crosses the artificial lakes and climbs the hill, 
still in a dead straight line, between the Australian and Canadian pavilions, 
until it reaches the noble flight of steps leading up to walls of the Stadium, 
which tower above everything, majestically closing the view. It was a 
fine conception—worthy of the occasion and worthy of the Empire. 
The Exhibition architects, Sir John Simpson and Mr. Maxwell Ayrton, 
may congratulate themselves upon having left no room for criticism 
here. It is a good plan to follow this King’s Way until you reach the 
top of the Stadium steps, when you may turn about and study the 
plan of the Exhibition as it lies spread out beneath you. Merely as an 
experiment in town-planning it is worth going some distance to see. 
It was not at allan easy problem. The ground occupied by the Exhibition 
is shaped like a triangle, of which the North Entrance (through which 
we have just come) is the apex ; and the hill upon which the Stadium 
stands is a point in the base. But it is not the central point; it lies 
considerably to the west ; and consequently when you have linked up 
the North Entrance and the Stadium by your magnificent King’s Way, 
you have not cut the triangle in halves. You have left a much larger 
slice to the east than to the west ; and you have not made the King’s 
Way the central feature of the plan which, symmetrically, it ought to 
be. Most people, however, will be glad of this. The temptation in laying 
out the grounds of an exhibition is always to make them too symmetrical ; 
to cut up the buildings into squares with all the streets running at right 
angles ; to produce long streets, dignified streets, filled with exhausted 
and undignified walkers, who curse you for your pains. In the Wembley 
Exhibition there are, I understand, no fewer than fifteen miles of streets ; 
but, with the exception of the King’s Way, none of them are of a for- 
midable length. It always seems possible to get from one place to 
another without loss of temper. Standing upon the Stadium steps you 
can appreciate the good sense which restrained the Wembley town- 
planners from attempting to produce any rival to the King’s Way. To 
your right, in the eastern corner of the grounds, there is a pleasant and 
natural confusion of short and crooked streets, of gardens, of buildings 
of every shape and kind, abutting upon the Amusements Park which 
trails all along the edge of the grounds on this side. It is utterly un- 
symmetrical ; but so is the British Empire. Like that Empire, it seems 
to have been got together in a fit of absence of mind. From the holiday 
maker’s point of view there is just one criticism. The Amusements 
Park is a terrible distance from the buildings on the western side of 
the ground. A man likes to vary his experiences on these occasions ; 
and coming out of “ Malaya” or ‘“‘ Sarawak’ in the western corner, 
or from a visit to the Palace of Arts, which lies behind the Palace of 
Industries, he may feel a legitimate desire to try his hand at a cocoanut 
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shy. It will take him some little time to get to one. There is an Indian 
theatre just outside the Indian Pavilion, and when I visited Wembley 
I noticed that it was crowded all the time, though the cobras obstinately 
refused to be charmed, feeling, as the head charmer said, “ plenty much 
cold *—stunned, in fact, by our climate. If there were a Malayan 
theatre, or a Maori war dance to be seen outside ‘‘ New Zealand ” 
(which is also on the western side) it would brighten things up con- 
siderably. But the Amusements Park itself, of course, had to be kept 
out of sight ; the one thing that can never be made to look anything 
but hideous architecturally is a scenic railway or a switchback. 

The steps of the Stadium are also the best position from which to 
study the architecture of Wembley. The confusion of styles is, of 
course, amazing. You have your orderly centre-pieces, your King’s 
Way, with the great Palaces of Engineering and Industry balancing one 
another, and the pavilions of Canada and Australia—not too dissimilar 
nor exotic in design—standing side by side above the lakes. But beyond 
this, in the corners of the triangle, the architecture of every race and 
every climate has blossomed suddenly in the night; palaces and 
wigwams, military forts and Oriental temples, China and India, Dutch 
South Africa and the Holy Land, jostle each other in staggering variety. 
To claim, as the official guide-book does, that there is “ no suggestion 
of confusion” here and that “‘ the effect is harmonious ”’ is to carry 
tactfulness a little too far. No one is suggesting that the British Empire 
is not politically harmonious; but architecturally or artistically 
harmonious it is not, and has never claimed to be—any more than it 
has claimed to be anthropologically or climatically harmonious. Indeed, 
it rejoices in its differences. It is curious to reflect that if this had been 
a Roman Empire Exhibition its architecture might have been almost 
uniform throughout. Being British, its very variety indicates its changed 
ideals. We cannot deny that we built Calcutta; but we are building 
Delhi now. And quite apart from ideals and the necessity of representing 
ourselves truthfully before the world at Wembley, there is much to be 
said for this variety. It is startling and unconventional, but it is extra- 
ordinarily amusing. The fact that each building is completely different 
from its neighbours stimulates the visitor’s appetite and leads him on, 
full of a pleasant anticipation from one door to another until he forgets 
the fatigues inseparable from all such tours of inspection. That is no 
small asset in an exhibition. For if our visitors decline to be bothered 
with our industries, and spend their time instead in the Amusements 
Park, the whole object of Wembley will have been lost. We have got 
to persuade them to look at everything and the startling contrasts of 
this architectural surprise packet are a good and legitimate means of 
doing so. Se 

But the architecture of Wembley has one point in common—the 
building material. It constitutes the most important experiment that 
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has yet been made in the use of ferro-concrete ; and it may be said at — 


once that it is so successful as to suggest all sorts of possibilities as to 
the future of this material. The sister Palaces of Engineering and 
Industry are two of the largest concrete buildings in the world—indeed 
the Palace of Engineering is stated to be actually the largest. It is six 
and a half times the size of Trafalgar Square. But it was not desired by 
the architects that these buildings should dominate the Exhibition, 
and in the matter of height, therefore, they are not remarkable. They 
are rather to be considered as coverings for the great collections of 
exhibits inside them, than as architectural features of the character 
which the word “ palace ” usually indicates. The Palace of Engineering 
has a glass roof which looks very impressive from the inside ; but there 
are no great towers or domes ; and, in fact, both these “ palaces ”’ are 
just exhibition buildings of the usual type, though carried out with a 
massive dignity and a refreshing absence of fuss. We come next to the 
Australian and Canadian pavilions, which occupy the best sites in the 
whole of the Exhibition grounds. ‘‘ Australia” is the work of Mr. G. J. 
Oakeshott, an Australian architect, and here again you have dignity 
and restraint, though I confess that I found myself wondering whether 
the architect had really made the most of his wonderful site. A certain 
exuberance is surely to be welcomed in an exhibition building, and I 
thought that ‘‘ Australia’ was a little too sober, especially when com- 
pared with its lively neighbour across the way. It is not unkind to 
describe ‘‘ Canada” as ‘‘ showy.” The main pavilion, with its two 
elaborate towers, showing Classical orders with pediments above, 
stands out conspicuously against the lake. There are two smaller 
pavilions, one on either side, in which are shown the exhibits of the 
Canadian railways. It is a handsome white building—not the kind of 
place you would care to live in, but very suitable for its present purpose. 
To the left of “ Canada,” as we approach it from the King’s Way, 
lies the crowded eastern portion of the grounds, where most of the 
remaining pavilions are situated. It is unnecessary to describe everyone 
of these, but there are a few that catch the eye immediately. Of these, 
perhaps the most remarkable is ‘‘ India” (architects, Sir Charles Allom — 
& Sons). It stands upon rising ground, and 1s entered through a delightful 
courtyard, surrounded by colonnades. In the centre of the main building, 
facing you as you enter, is the Tower, surmounted by a graceful cupola, 
suggestive of the architecture of the Taj Mahal, and there are minarets | 
at the angles where the two side wings leave the main building. With its — 
shaded doorways under crisped arches, and its cool courtyard and 
fountain, the Indian pavilion will be a grateful sight to tired visitors 
when the hot weather comes. It is beautifully illuminated after dark, 
with moonlight blue and rose colour, thrown upon the white walls from 
lights placed in the gardens outside. Next to India is Burmah, a brown 
building in the manner of a Burmese pagoda, of which every decorative 
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detail has been carved by native craftsmen. Its temple bells jangled 
a little irritably in the bitter winds of an English May, and its fretted 
outline, like the white towers of ‘‘ India ” found but a poor and unnatural 
background in a gray cloudy sky. When the blue skies come (as they 
must some day) we shall be better able to appreciate such buildings as 
these. Moving round to the right behind Canada we come to “ East 
Africa ”—an Arab building, of course, very simple and effective—and 
“ Malta ”’—an angry-looking little fort. Both these buildings are 
military in character. “‘ South Africa”? on the other hand, is long, 
low and peaceful, with red tiles and curved gables, in the style of seven- 
teenth century Dutch architecture. Little white ‘‘ Palestine,” with its 
central dome, wears very suitably the air of a religious shrine. Next to 
it is one of the most conspicuous groups of buildings in the whole 
Exhibition. This is the tall, red, eyeless wall, like a West African fort, 
which surrounds the space dedicated to Nigeria, the Gold Coast and 
Sierra Leone. Its formidable height, the narrow slits for archers, and 
above all, its curious menacing colour makes it one of Mr. Ayrton’s 
happiest efforts. It is said to be copied from the city of Zaria in Nigeria— 
and it certainly bears its origin stamped upon it, for such a place could 
exist nowhere else. It has other special points of interest ; in the first 
place, it is intended to represent a building made entirely of dried mud, 
and the moment you approach the walls you recognise at once that 
concrete is the ideal representation for such a material. It would have 
been impossible to reproduce the appearance of mud so exactly with 
anything else. No trick of any kind has been employed, as in almost 
all the other buildings of the Exhibition, where concrete has been made 
to resemble blocks of stone; yet the illusion is complete. Another 
pleasant feature about this group of buildings is the African village which 
may be visited in the compound. As I have indicated elsewhere, the 
Exhibition could do with a few more side shows of this description, to 
break up the long round of industrial exhibits. Crossing to the western 
side of the grounds we find ‘‘ Malaya,” which like “ India,” has a 
charming colonnaded courtyard and the long low building of “ New 
Zealand.” Only one more building remains to be mentioned, and that, 
perhaps the best of all, His Majesty’s Government Pavilion, faces the 
bridge across the railway which leads to the eastern side and the Amuse- 
ments Park. There is a long approach to it through the Horticultural 
Gardens, at the end of which it stands solid—almost squat—with the 
gilt work over the central doors forming the only touch of colour on 
its grey surface. But as you approach it improves with every step. 
Between low wings a broad flight of steps leads up to the central building, 
the pediment of which is supported by stout piers. Six lions guard the 
steps. They are made entirely of concrete, but are surprisingly vigorous 
and life like. Has anything of this kind ever been attempted before? 
After looking at the Wembley lions one begins to wonder if we shall 
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not soon be erecting statues in our London Squares made of this same 
useful material. 

So much for the exterior of the Wembley buildings. There they 
stand, on the slopes of the hill; or by the banks of the artificial lake, 
spanned by many bridges, which is in itself a master stroke of planning. 
They are something to be proud of ; this is easily the best built exhibition 
on record ; and the only remaining question is, what use can we make 
of them when it is all over? They will bea fine puzzle for some excavator 
of the dim future, when MacCantey’s New Zealander and his friends 
come to lay bare the ruins of the London suburbs. 

The interiors of the buildings are considerably less varied in character. 
It is their task to be inconspicuous and avoid distracting attention from 
the exhibits. A few points, such as the wonderful lighting arrangements 
in Australia, which suggest the bright sunshine of that fortunate land, 
can hardly escape notice. But the most impressive interior by far is 
that of the Palace of Engineering. It suggests a vast cathedral, dedicated 
to the Gods of Erewhon. Its roof towers above the mighty “‘ exhibits,” 
which have been dropped into their places in the different bays by 
cranes capable of carrying twenty-five tons. In fact, some of them 
weigh no less than a hundred and fifty tons, and have been moved into 
their places on railway lines. It is the sheer size of everything that 
startles and appals you here. ‘“‘ Exhibits ” as tall as houses stand quietly 
in their corners, some of them purring softly for the benefit of pigmy 
visitors. Above them soars the glass roof, and you crawl about beneath, 
feeling that here you are at the heart of the Exhibition cowering before 
_ the motive force that alone keeps all our industries going. It gives you 
a proper effect of proportion. It has something of the effect of looking 
up at the stars on a summer night. But what an astonishing contrast is 
the interior of the Palace of Industries on the other side of the road. 
Here everything is mellow, human, domestic. You walk beneath a low 
roof, as through the roads of some prosperous countryside, arriving 
first at one village market place, then at another. Each has its own 
industry—chemical section, silks, shoes, pottery, Nottingham lace, 
dairy produce and so on. And each has its own individual look, for some 
of the best architectural work in the Exhibition has been done in the 
Palace of Industry. That is what makes it the most amusing place to 
visit, with the possible exception of His Majesty’s Government building 
—and, of course, the Amusements Park. It cannot have been an easy 
thing to manage. It would be deceiving ourselves to suppose that ail 
the hundreds of firms engaged in each industry can have consented joyfully 
to fall in with a uniform architectural scheme. But somehow or other 
they have been brought to heel. Each industry has allowed itself to be 
grouped together in a corridor, or a circle, or a square, as the management 
willed, backing against its own proper wall with the front of its stand kept 
down to what may be called counter-level. The general effect is not 
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one of walking through the streets of a town, as in every other exhibition 
that has ever been held, but rather as of passing from one hall, or market- 
place to another. There is also a charming variety, the result of handing 
over the arrangement of each industry to a different architect. For all 
this we have to thank the presiding genius, Sir Lawrence Weaver ; 
but some of the separate efforts are too good to leave unmentioned. 
Mr. Cosmo Clark, for instance, was responsible for the Chemical 
Section, which occupies the centre of the hall; Mr. Austen Hall did 
Gas; Mr. Vincent Harris, Building; Mr. Morley Horder, Scotch 
Whisky ; Mr. Emberton, Boots; and Messrs. Milne and Phipps made a 
notable success of that apparently unpromising subject Linoleum. 
All these are exceptionally good. Another admirable section was the 
work of Mr. Clough Williams Ellis ; it is called Ulster, and makes you 
realise with a start the absence of the Irish Free State from the pavilions 
outside. 

But this is no place for politics, and we pass hastily on to the Palace 
of Arts, which lies just behind the Palace of Industry. It is a good deal 
smaller, of course, but when you realise all the things that are not 
represented in this Empire Exhibition—education, for instance, and 
many branches of science—you feel that it is a welcome sign of the 
times that Art should have found a place at all. For this, as the Prince 
of Wales said in his speech at the Academy banquet, is the first show of 
British Art of a truly imperial nature. Never before has there been 
gathered under one roof the picked work, not only of the painters of the 
United Kingdom but of Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, 
India and Burmah. It is impossible to take all the galleries in detail ; 
but one or two general tendencies may be observed by the most un- 
sophisticated visitor. It is clear, for instance, that the Canadians are 
more “ modern ”’ than the Australians. The latter proceed on academic 
English lines, but the Canadians, as well as being distinctly unacademic, 
show an obvious French influence. All this is, no doubt, well known to 
students and art critics; but the opportunity of comparing the two 
schools on the spot, which Wembley affords, is unique. Again, you 
observe two tendencies among the Indian painters. Some follow their 
own primitives, others have adopted the Western manner. The former 
appear to be the more successful. In addition to the modern schools of 
British painting, all of which are represented in the Palace of Arts, 
there is an unexpectedly good Retrospective Loan Collection which 
goes back to 1750—the foundation of the Royal Academy—and includes 
examples of Reynolds, Romney, Hoppner, Turner, Constable and 
Gainsborough. Among the sculpture is Mr. Jagger’s much-discussed 
design for the Cavalry Memorial. Also in the Palace of Arts is the little 
basilica, containing examples of ecclesiastical art. It is purely Anglican ; 
it could not include all the thousands of religions of the British Empire, 
and therefore has confined itself to one. Round its walls are altars 
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designed by different hands, with stained glass windows above them. 
It is a collection of little gems. Some of the altars may not appeal to 
the religious feelings of every visitor, but all are beautiful—none can be 
dismissed on artistic grounds. Mr. A. K. Lawrence’s painting over the 
principal altar, Mr. Strauchan’s window, Mr. Joass’s altar-rail—these 
remain specially in the memory. But everything in this bacilica is 
reverently beautiful. You may cross the galleries again from here, and 
reach the Queen’s Doll’s House, where there is always a crowd. It has 
been described so often that I am not going to say anything more about 
it now—except just to record that the kitchen clock was right when I 
was there and that somebody had carelessly dropped a miniature news- 
paper upon one of the hall chairs. Will this be the final puzzle for 
Macaulay’s New Zealander or the key to the whole place ? 

But we return to the point that this is, in the main, an industrial 
Exhibition. Visitors who go to Wembley expecting anything else will 
come away disappointed; and it is, perhaps, a pity that the Press, 
with the best intentions in the world, has insisted so much upon the 
moral aspect of the display—has preferred to talk all the time about a 
““ symbol of Empire ” instead of being content with the Prince’s more 
homely simile of an Imperial ‘‘ shop window.” ‘Thus “ Canada” and 
“ Australia ” are full of fruit and corn and butter and wine—and again 
more fruit. There are plenty of distracting ‘‘ stunts,” especially in 
‘“‘ Canada,” where the model of Vancouver harbour as it will appear 
in the year 1930 is worth a mention to itself, and a full-length figure of 
the Prince of Wales in butter is so amazingly successful as to suggest 
a possible rival to ferro-concrete in the statuary of the future. But the 
abiding impression, here and in “‘ New Zealand,” is one of cheerful 
mountains of fruit, displayed in baskets against a green background, or 
piled up in red and yellow pyramids under the mellow “ sunlight ” of 
‘* Australia.” In the Oriental pavilions, like ‘‘ India’ and ‘‘ Burmah,”’ 
you are surrounded by brass and lacquer and inlaid work, by ebony 
elephants, satins and silk. ‘‘ Hong Kong ”’ gives the effect ei a busy 
shopping street in a Chinese town. The interior of “‘ Palestine ’’ has all 
the air of a Church bazaar, which is going with a swing ; every exhibit 
seems to be for sale there, and as you lift your head from sniffing at a 
Jaffa orange or examining a mother-of-pearl cross made in Bethlehem 
you quite expect to find the Vicar and his wife at your elbow. In fact 
the bazaar and flower-show atmosphere overpowers all others. There 
is diamond washing to be seen in two pavilions, and there is a model 
coalmine somewhere in the Amusements Park ; but these only serve to — 
remind you that we might have filled a large Exhibition with the mineral — 
resources of the Empire alone, and the different means of exploiting 
them. Sport, again, is entirely unrepresented ; there is no pig-sticking | 
in “ India,” nor “ lion-hunting”’ in ‘‘ East Africa ’»—though I seem to 
remember a cricket match in the Australian pavilion. It would be a. 
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glorious project to attempt an Exhibition of Empire Sport at Wembley 
one of these days: here is common ground upon which Indians and 
Canadians, Yorkshiremen and Sudanese, can meet as brothers. In the 
meantime, however, you can’t have everything. 

But the contents of the British Government Pavilion (which I have 
purposely left to the last) strike an entirely different note—just the 
note that was wanted. Their purpose, to quote from the official ‘“‘ guide,” 
was “ to illustrate the various functions of the Home Government as 
a whole, and in regard to Empire defence, settlement, and development 
to suggest something of its responsibilities’’—in other words, to show 
that though we may exhibit ourselves as a nation of shop-keepers, we 
have other activities which we do not neglect, though they may not 
lend themselves so easily to exhibition. The interior of this building 
differs from the rest in being three storeys high, and the architect has 
made the most of that. There is a well down the centre of the building, 
and at the bottom of it a large relief map of the world, set in water, so 
that visitors on the floors above may lean over and look down at it ; 
on the water tiny ships steam backwards and forwards over the main 
trade routes of the Empire. It is a most entertaining toy. Evidently it 
was found impossible to steer these little ships through the straits of 
Gibraltar and the Suez Canal, but the Mediterranean route is sufficiently 
indicated by vessels which now and then push their noses in towards 
Aden and the Red Sea, and then turn quickly away as though they did 
not like the smell ! The rest is more serious. In this Pavilion there is no 
simulated sunshine but a subdued and studious light; in place of 
apples and silks we have historical prints and the figures of grave knights 
in armour. “ Empire Defence’! There is the suggestion of another 
whole exhibition there. The War Office has played its part with admirable 
spirit, surrounding its exhibits with panoramic models showing incidents 
in the various campaigns in which this country has engaged. The 
Navy always does this kind of thing well, and its water stage, upon which 
are carefully modelled ships of every period down to the present day, 
is enormously popular with visitors. The Air Force display lacks the 
historical background, but is otherwise excellent. Less obvious as an 
Exhibition feature was the Post Office ; but it manages to look surprisingly 
attractive. Education is not forgotten. The Ministry of Health has a 
valuable exhibit concerned with tropical diseases, while Overseas ‘Trade 
and the Overseas Settlement Department, the Royal Mint, the Ministry 
of Agriculture, the Mines Department, the Ordnance Survey and the 
Royal Society (with an interesting scientific contribution) are all repre- 
sented—not stodgily, but in a pleasantly popular form. I do not know 
who was responsibie for the general scheme of the British Government 
exhibit, but anyone who has visited Wembley will agree that it is not 
too much to say that there is a touch of genius about it. It puts every- 
thing in the right perspective. After a day’s walk round the other 
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exhibits—or round what you can see of them in one day—you arrive 
at the Government building with your head in a whirl, your brain 
shrinking before this picture of ceaseless and monumental industry, 
this colossal and never-ending production. And suddenly you seem to 
meet a fatherly old gentleman— or perhaps I ought to say a Mother — 
who takes you quietly into a shady corner and explains to you what it 


is all about. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SOME NOTES ON MISS AUSTEN’S NOVELS 
(Zo the Editor of Taz Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—Mr. Chapman’s edition of the novels, which is probably as nearly perfect as 
Jany work of man or woman except the novels themselves, has left little for other 
critics to do ; but I should like to offer a few suggestions which on any other author 
would be of infinitesimal importance. For the benefit of unfortunate persons who do 
not possess his text, I have added in brackets references to the chapters in the 
ordinary editions. 
Sense and Sensibility, p. 230, i. 24 (chapter 34). 
They were to meet Mrs. Ferrars ; but Elinor could not learn whether her sons 
were to be of the party.” 

Elinor can only be thinking of Edward Ferrars ; it would never occur to her to care 
whether Robert were coming or not ; and the printer might easily misunderstand the 
subjunctive. For ‘sons’ read ‘ son.’ 

Pride and Prejudice, p. 14, last lines (chapter 4). 

““To take the good of everybody’s character and make it still better, and say 
nothing of the bad—belongs to you alone.” 

Jane has just said “I always speak what I think,” and Elizabeth’s reply begins “*I 
know you do; and it is that which makes the wonder. With your good sense, to be 
so honestly blind to the follies and nonsense of others.” Thus her whole point is that 
Jane not only says, but thinks good of everyone. I should like to read ‘ see’ for ‘say.’ 
Pride and Prejudice, p. 301, i. 13 (chapter 49). 

“““Dear madam,’ cried Mrs. Hill, in great astonishment”... ‘Dear madam’ 
would be now, and must have been then, an unusual form of address from a servant. 
I should like to read ‘ Dear, Madam,’ taking ‘Dear’ as an interjection like ‘Oh dear’ ; 
and I should support this by Harriet Smith's ‘Dear, Miss Woodhouse’ in Emma, 
p. 179. i. 14: though Mr. Chapman wishes to read ‘ Dear Miss Woodhouse’, and says 
that “ Dear’ is certainly an epithet, not an expletive. 

Pride and Prejudice, p. 342, last lines (chapter 54). 

“TI do think Mrs. Long is as good a creature as ever lived—and her nieces are very 
pretty behaved girls, and not at all handsome: I like them prodigiously.” 

I have been warned that by suspecting the text here I shall be merely drawing sus- 
picion on my own sense of humour ; but I will take the risk. The speech has usually 
been understood as an unconscious revelation of Mrs. Bennet’s private scale of merit, 
in which the young ladies of the neighbourhood got marks for their disqualifications 
as rivals to her own daughters. Is not this almost crudely subtle? No doubt she 
might inwardly like Mrs. Long’s nieces all the better for being ugly, but I can hardly 
believe that even she would have openly adduced it as one of their strong points ; and 
| should therefore like to read ‘ not at all unhandsome’ (nothing drops out so easily 
as a negative). My feeling is that the sober comedy of Mrs. Bennet, at peace with all 
the world in her triumph over Jane’s good match, generously conceding a modicum of 
looks to other girls, is both more true and more profoundly funny than the rather 
cheap farce of her commending them for their plainness. 

Pride and Prejudice, p. 344, i. 3 (chapter 55). 

‘* His friend had left him that morning for London, but was to return home in ten 
Jays time.” 

-* Home’ is curious. We know from the sequel that it was Bingley’s home, Nether- 
field, and not his own home, Pemberley, to which Darcy was to return ; and when one 
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speaks of a friend going home one usually means his own. I think it would be an 
improvement to omit ‘home’; but the slip, ifit is one, must be Miss Austen’s and 
not the printer’s. 
Pride and Prejudice, p. 369, ii. 3-6 (Chapter 58). 
‘“Your retrospections must be so totally void of reproach, that the contentment 
arising from them, is not of philosophy, but what is much better, of ignorance.” 
Though there is little technical justification for the correction, I cannot help thinking 
that Miss Austen wrote, or meant, ‘innocence.’ The context seems to bear this out, 
as the contrast which Darcy proceeds to draw is with his own faults, not with his 
excess of knowledge ; and surely he was the last person to pay, or Elizabeth to value, 
a compliment on ignorance. 


Pride and Prejudice, p. 373, i. 28 (Chapter 59). 
** My dearest sister, now de be serious.” 
Has anyone ever said ‘ be be serious.’ ? Surely it is a mistake for ‘do be serious.’ 


Mansfield Park, p. 4, ii. 18-21 (Chapter 1). 

““Their homes were so distant . . . as almost to preclude the means of ever hearing 
of each other’s existence...” 

‘Ever’ should probably be ‘even,’ especially as ‘ever’ occurs further on in the 
sentence. 
Mansfield Park, p. 125, i. 15 (Chapter 13). 

“The very thing we could have desired, if we had set down to wish for it.” 

Harriet Smith and Lucy Steele might, and did, say ‘set’ for ‘ sat,’ but would Tom 
Bertram ? Cf. Persuasion, p. 189, i. 15. ‘* Another hour of pleasure or penance was 
to be set out,” where the author is speaking in her own person. Should not ‘sat’ be 
read in both places ? 


Mansfield Park, p. 171, ii. 20-22 (Chapter 18). 

*** Dr. Grant is ill,’ said she, with mock solemnity. ‘ He has been ill ever since ; 
he did not eat any of the pheasant to-day.’ ”’ 

The semi-colon after ‘ever since’ destroys a characteristic stroke of Miss Crawford’s 
humour, and should go. 


Mansfield Park, p. 339, i. 16-28 (Chapter 34). 

““The subject of reading aloud was further discussed. The two young men... 
talked over the too common neglect of the qualification ... in the ordinary school- 
system for boys, the consequently natural—yet in some instances almost unnatural 
degree of ignorance and uncouthness of men, of sensible and well-informed men, when 
suddenly called to the necessity of reading aloud which had fallen within their notice, 
giving instances of blunders, and failures with their secondary causes, the want of 
management of the voice, of proper modulation and emphasis, of foresight and judg- 
ment, all proceeding from the first cause, want of early attention and habit.’ 

I canvass this sentence, not because I am sure it is corrupt, but because, for Miss 
Austen, it is most unusually clumsy and slovenly. ‘Consequently’ should be ‘consequent.’ 
The repetition of ‘instances’ is careless; and the clause ‘ which had fallen within — 
their notice’ is connected in grammar with ‘degree,’ but in sense with the first ‘in- 
stances.’ Perhaps Miss Austen added it in the margin, meaning it to be inserted after © 

failures.’ * The comma after ‘ blunders’ is misplaced and should follow ‘ failures.’ 


* This kind of displacement, probably due to a strayed interlineation or marginal 
addition, must often occur. I have just come across what I think a clear case in 
Moll Flanders (p. 347 in Messrs. Constable’s recent reprint). ‘‘ My temper was touched | 
before, the hardened, wretched boldness of spirit which I had acquired abated, and > 
conscious in the prison, guilt began to flow in upon my mind.”’ This is very unlike ) 
Defoe’s usual straightforward lucidity ; which, however, can be at once restored by 
putting “in the prison,’ after ‘acquired.’ 
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Mansfield Park, p. 348, ii. 27-31 (Chapter 35). 

You have both warm hearts and benevolent feelings ; and Fanny, who that heard 
him read, and saw you listen to Shakespeare the other night, will think you unfitted 
= peer a ee’ You forget yourself : there is a decided difference in your tempers, 

allow.” 

“You forget yourself ’ is not used here in the modern sense, but means ‘ You forget 
what your own character is.’ A full stop after ‘ yourself’ would be an improvement, 
as marking the transition from the point on which Edmund disagrees with Fanny to 
one on which he admits that she is right. 


Mansfield Park, p. 359, i. 9 (Chapter 36). 

** Good, gentle Fanny ! when I think of this being the last time of seeing you ; for 
i do not know how long—lI feel it quite impossible to do anything but love you.” 

Whatever may be said of the difference between Miss Austen’s ideas of punctuation 
and ours, I cannot believe that she intended the semi-colon after ‘seeing you,’ which 
turns ‘for’ into a conjunction and the sentence into an aposiopesis. 
Mansfield Park, p. 406, ii. 1, 2 (Chapter 41). 

“Fanny was doubly silenced here : though when the moment was passed, could 
regret)...” 

* She’ before ‘could regret ’ seems indispensable. 


Mansfield Park, p. 471, ii. 6-8 (last chapter). 

““Her mind, disposition, opinions, and habits wanted no half concealment, no self 
deception on the present, no reliance on future improvement.” 

Mr. Chapman justly remarks in his note that ‘on the present’ reads oddly, and 
suggests that the reading of the second edition, which omits the ‘on’ before ‘ future,’ 
may be a symptom of a deeper corruption. I suspect what happened is that Miss 
Austen wrote ‘in the present,’ but the printer put ‘ on,’ and a misundertood correction 
of this ‘on’ led to the deletion of the other. 

Emma, p. 221, i. 3 (Chapter 26). 

*Gentlemen-like’ must be a misprint. If so, it is strange that it should have sur- 

vived so long. 


Emma, p. 253, i. 23 (Chapter 29). ; ae 
*“ There were Mr. and Mrs. Weston... very busy and very happy in their different 
way ; she, in some little distress ; and he, finding everything perfect.” 


‘Way’ should surely be ‘ ways.’ 


Emma, pp. 429-432 (Chapter 49). 

This is the scene of Mr. Knightley’s proposal and Emma’s acceptance. I think there 
are here some slight indications—perhaps too slight to build upon—of an earlier 
version of the episode. Emma, it will be remembered, thinks that Knightley is in love 
with Harriet, and Knightley is afraid that Emma is in love with Frank. He suddenly 
makes up his mind to know the worst, and says he is going to say a rash thing. She 
stops him; but reflecting, during the awkward pause which follows, that it is her 
juty as a friend to hear whatever he has to say, she tells him to go on. At this he 
throws prudence to the winds, and blurts out that he loves her, 

In the account of Emma’s feelings which follows, these words occur : (she saw) 
“that what she had been saying relative to Harriet had been ali taken as the language 
sf her own feelings ; and that her agitation, her doubts, her reluctance, her discourage- 
nent had been all received as discouragement from herself.” And one of Knightley’s 
eflections after she has accepted him is that “‘ the affection which he had been asking to 
¢ allowed to create tf he could, was already his.” 

It is impossible to quote the whole scene, and I will confine myself to suggesting 
hat there is nothing in it which satisfies the words which I have italicized. Emma has 
aid nothing whatever ‘ relative to Harriet,’ except in the rather strained sense that 
n stopping Knightley’s mouth she had his supposed love for Harriet in her mind ; 
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and the nearest that Knightley comes to ‘ asking to be allowed to create affection’ is 
in his words ‘‘ You understand my feelings—and will return them if you can.” 

What has occurred to me is that Miss Austen had originally written one of her 
characteristic dialogues of cross-purposes, like those in which Mr. Elton is talking 
of his love for Emma and she thinks he means Harriet, or Harriet is talking of her 
love for Knightley and Emma thinks she means Frank ; or, to take an earlier example, 
the scenes in Sense and Sensibility where Mrs. Jennings thinks Elinor is telling her she is 
going to marry Colonel Brandon, and not that Colonel Brandon is going to give Edward 
Ferrars a living ; * or where the manservant tells the Dashwoods that " Mr. Ferrars’ 
has married Lucy Steele, and they think he means Edward instead of Robert. On 
reconsidering this supposed scene, Miss Austen might conclude that it was forced and 
unnatural; or that the device was becoming a mannerism ; or that anyhow it was 
out of place in the emotional climax of her book ; and might decide, for one or all of 
these reasons, or for others, to cut it down into the abrupt and tender little drama 
which she has left us. 

I admit in advance the slenderness of my arguments for this theory, and I only 
offer it because if it has any validity we have here a rare and perhaps solitary instance 
of a revision of which our author has not quite covered up the traces. 

Northanger Abbey, p. 55, i. 14 (Chapter 8). 

‘That gentlemen’ for ‘ that gentleman.’ 

It might seem unhandsome to mention this misprint, but I do so for the pleasure of 
saying that it is the only corruption which I have found Mr Chapman initiating. 
Northanger Abbey, p. 95, ii. 21-23 (Chapter 12). 

‘* She feared General Tilney did not like her appearance: she found it was implied 
in his preventing her admittance to his daughter, rather than postpone his own walk 
a few minutes.” 

Here I suspect ‘found.’ ‘To find,’ unlike ‘ ¢rouver,’ is only used of an inference of 
which one feels certain. A repetition of ‘ feared’ would suit the situation better ; and 
the mistake would be an easy one for the printer. 

Northanger Abbey, p. 216, ii. 8-10 (Chapter 27). 

‘*T have had my pen in my hand to begin a letter to you almost every day since you 
left Bath, but have always been prevented by some silly trifler or other.” 

‘Triflers’ in Isabella’s language means ‘the men’; and even she would hardly 
claim to be so beset by these odious creatures as to have no free moment in more than 
a fortnight for writing to her dearest friend. I think ‘trifle’ would be much more 
natural ; and this suggestion supports, and is supported by, Mr. Chapman’s ‘ quizzes’ 
for ‘ quizzers’ on p. 59, i. 17, which I regard as quite certain. 

Persuasion, p. 88, ii. 12-14 (Chapter 10). 
Here is a nut,’ said he, catching one down from an upper bough. ‘ To 
exemplify,—a beautiful glossy nut ...’” 

What Captain Wentworth said was “‘ Here is a nut to exemplify—a beautiful 
glossy nut,” and there should be a comma, nota full stop, after ‘ bough,’ with ‘to’ 
instead of ‘ To.’ 

Persuasion, p. 92, ii. 20-23 (Chapter 10). 

“*T wish Frederick would... bring us home one of these young ladies to Kellynch. 
Then, there would always be company for them.” 

This remark of the Admiral’s seems quite meaningless. Where does he suppose 
that Frederick, and whichever Miss Musgrove he selected, would otherwise be 
residing in solitude? All would be well if we could read ‘company for us,’ #e);"for. 


* The comparative crudity of this early scene gives a good light on the growth of 
Miss Austen's art. More than once Elinor is bewildered by Mrs. Jennings’ apparent 


irrelevancies, and only keeps the guzproquo on its legs by not thinking it worth while — 


to ask what she is driving at. Nothing of this kind happens in the kindred scenes in 
Emma, where the misunderstandings are never endangered for a moment. 
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himself and Mrs. Croft, who were alone at Kellynch ; and the words ‘ bring ws home’ 
seem to make this correction almost certain. 
Persuasion, p. 214, last paragraph (Chapter 22). 

** She had some satisfaction in finding that he was really going out of Bath the next 
morning, ... and that he would be gone the greater part of two days... from 
Thursday to Saturday evening his absence was certain.” 

“ Thursday’ is clearly a mistake for ‘ F riday,’ both because it appears from other 
data that Anne is thinking these thoughts on Thursday (see Mr, Chapman’s note on 
the chronology) and because if Mr. Elliott were starting on Thursday he would be 
gone the greater part of three days. 

Persuasion, pp. 178-179 (Chapter 19). 

The following note has no business to be here, as it concerns not the text but the 
interpretation ; but I hope it may be interesting enough to excuse itself. 

Anne is driving with Lady Russell in Pulteney Street, when she sees Captain 
Wentworth passing the carriage, and is convinced that Lady R. sees him too, for the 
first time in eight years. She is on tenterhooks for the result. When he has passed, 
Lady R. turns to her, and explains the fixity of her gaze by saying that she had been 
trying to identify some window-curtains which she had heard commended. 

- Mr. Chapman’s note mentions two versions of this incident: (i) which I am sure is 
right, that Lady R. was telling the truth: (ii) that she had seen W., but invented the 
story of the curtains because she did not wish to discuss him. The only point of sub- 
stance which appears (at first sight) to support (ii) is the sentence which concludes 
the episode : ‘* Anne sighed and blushed, in pity and disdain, either at her friend or 
herself.’’ Why should she either pity or disdain Lady R. for not noticing or not recog- 
nising a man whom she had not seen for eight years, and did not know was in Bath ? 
The answer seems to me to involve one of Miss Austen’s subtlest touches of human 
nature. 

In the first place, ‘ disdain’ of Lady R., in any sense of serious condemnation, is a 
feeling which Anne would never allow herself to entertain. It was a feeling which she 
reserved for her sister. In Elizabeth, to cut Wentworth was pure snobbishness : in 
Lady R. it would have been a relic of the old misguided prudence. But further—and 
here is the subtlety—it is instinctive to despise those who have a different scale of 
values from our own. “‘ Poor wretched Lady Russell! To be looking at window- 
curtains, when she might have been looking at Frederick ! Where is her sense of 
proportion ?"’ But in a moment Anne’s common sense would show her the absurdity 
of such a criticism ; and the words “ pity and disdain, either at her friend or herself ”’ 
are a perfect expression of her mixed reactions. (They hit off to a nicety my own 
feelings towards anyone who may think it a waste of time to bother about Miss 
Austen’s semi-colons).—Yours, etc. E. Marsh. 

5, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 


MR. HEWLETT’S LETTERS 


(Zo the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—May I, as literary executor of the late Maurice Hewlett, appeal to any of your 

readers who may have received letters from him to send them to me at 9, Eccleston 
Square, S.W.1, as it is proposed to publish a collection of his letters. Every care will 
be taken of MSS. ; originals will be returned as soon as they have been copied ; and 
nothing will be published without the consent of the addressees.—Yours, etc. 


' 9, Eccleston Square, S.W.1. G. M. P. Wepy-Everarp. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressedto him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


N these notes last month I wrote about a collection of poems by Dr. John 

Armstrong, in which occurred a piece entitled Marriage, an Ode, and I 

wondered whether a separate pamphlet issue of this poem existed. Curiously 

enough, a catalogue has since reached me (from Mr. C. Howes, 24, Norman 
Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea) which contained the very pamphlet I was looking for. 
This proved to be a folio, published in 1765 at one shilling, and bearing the imprint, 
“ London: Printed for J. Dodsley, in Pall Mall, 1765; and sold by J. Wilkie, 
in St. Paul’s Church- Yard.” I fear, however, that I was wrong in my suggestion 
that this poem might be by Armstrong. How it got mixed up with its companions 
(all by Armstrong) in the 1766 volume, I do not know ; but it is apparently known 
to be the work of The Reverend Benjamin Hutchinson, who was Rector of Rushden, 
Northamptonshire, as also the holder of other benefices, and died in the year 
1804, aged 74 years. He was the author of a poem on Kimbolton Park in Pearch’s 
collection, and both Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous 
Literature and Cushing’s Anonyms state that Marriage, an Ode was his production. 
A further correction which I have to make is that the second line of the first stanza 
(quoted in these notes last month) should have appeared as 


Low sinks this Ball, a mass supine ; 
and not in the anthropomorphic form with which the printer endued it. 


R. LESLIE CHAUNDY has compiled, and Messrs. Dulau have published 

(at half-a-crown) A Bibliography of the First Editions of the Works of Robert 
Bontine Cunninghame Graham. 'This takes the form of an attractively printed 
little pamphlet of sixteen pages, bound in stiff dark green wrappers, and the edition 
is limited to five hundred copies. Mr. Chaundy has written a short ‘“‘ Foreword.” 
Collations, with measurements and descriptions of the bindings, are given of 
twenty-three books which Mr. Cunninghame Graham has written, beginning 
with the Notes on the District of Menteith of 1895, and ending with The Dream of 
the Magi, published in 1923. Mr. Chaundy also notes the existence of two political 
pamphlets, Economic Evolution and The Imperial Kail Yard, which were published 
by Mr. Cunninghame Graham before he wrote his first full-length book, and which 
the compiler has not, apparently, been able to see—so rare do the opuscula, even 
of living writers, often become. Finally, there is a list of eighteen books to which 
Mr. Graham has written prefaces and introductions. Mr. Chaundy has done his 
job well, and his list should be useful both to librarians and to collectors of the 
first editions of one of the most vivid and romantic of living writers. 


{ was an admirable idea on the part of the editor of The Bodleian Quarterly 
Record to publish in each number a list of the desiderata of the Bodleian, grouped 
under authors. In number 40 of the Record the author dealt with in this way 
was Oliver Goldsmith, with the result (announced in number 41, which has just 
reached me) that at least one gap was filled. It is astonishing how many com- 
paratively common, or at least comparatively inexpensive, books our public 
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libraries lack, and these gaps are so slowly filled chiefly, I think, because private 
collectors and owners of libraries do not realise that the books are absent from, 
or needed by, these public collections. The ordinary person is only too ready to 
assume that the British Museum, the Bodleian and the Cambridge University 
Library, let us say, possess everything except a few extremely rare books. 
These lists, therefore, are both an excellent precedent (to be followed, let me hope, 
by other libraries) and also likely to fill many of the Bodleian’s blank spaces for it. 
As these notes may fall under the eye of some Oxonian able and willing to help, 
I think I cannot do better than reproduce here the two lists of books wanted, 
which are given in the current number of The Bodleian Quarterly Record. These 
are as follows: 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
Poetical Blossomes. 2nd and 3rd editions, 1636 and 1637. 
Verses ... upon Several Occasions. 1663. 
Works. 1668 (folio) first impression (with errata on last page), or later impressions 
(there are at least two) earlier than that which has 1669 on all title-pages. 
The third part of the works. 1689. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
London, a Poem, 2nd edition, 8vo, 1738; Dublin edition,1738; 5th edition, 1750. 
Life of ae he 3rd edition, 1767 (first collected edition of the lives of Blake and 
Drake). 
Prologue and Epilogue at the Opening of Drury Lane. 1747. 
Rambler. Folio, 1750-2; 4th and 5th editions,1756 and 1761. 
Plan of the Dictionary. 8vo, 1747. 
The Abridged Dictionary. 1st and 2nd editions,1756 and 1760. 
Rasselas. Dublin, 1759; 3rd and 4th editions,1762 and 1766. American edition, 1771. 
Proposals for Shakespeare. 1756. 
Plays of Shakespeare. The first impression, 1765, in which Johnson’s preface follows 
the prefaces of previous editors; the edition of 1768. 
The False alarm. 3rd edition, 1770. 
Miscellaneous and Fugitive Pieces printed for T. Davies. The first edition, n.d. 
[1771], of vols. i-ii. 
The Patriot. 2nd and 3rd edition, 1774 and 1775. 
‘Taxation no Tyranny. 2nd edition, 1775. 
Journey to the Western Islands. 2nd impression, 1775, with the six line errata; the 
~ London edition in 12mo, 1775; and both Dublin editions, 1775. 
 Prefaces to the Works of the English Poets. 3 vols., 8vo, Dublin, 1779(80)-81; and 
the corrections to the edition of 1783, issued separately. 


Of these books a few, of course, are very rare indeed. I write in the country, 
away from works of reference, but is not only one solitary copy known of the 
printed sheet bearing the Prologue and Epilogue of 1747? But the great majority 
are common books, or at least books of no great price, which mere accident, and 
the indifference with which so many librarians of times gone past have regarded 
almost all but the earliest and least readable of books, have alone hitherto excluded 


from Bodley’s great library. 


ADDITIONS TO PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


R. JOHN M. MACDONALD has presented to the Bodleian one of the 
Ms known copies of the Statutes of the first, third and fourth years of Henry VII, 
printed by Caxton in 1489. This copy, which lacks leaves a1 and e2-er10, is that 
mentioned as being untraced as to its present whereabouts in Mr. Seymour de 
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Ricci’s Census of Caxtons. The donor has had this rare and valuable book finely 
rebound and the missing leaves supplied in facsimile. 


NOTES ON SALES 


yaNey extraordinarily interesting sale, chiefly of autograph letters and historical 
manuscripts, is to be held by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge on 
June the 2nd and 3rd. The most remarkable part of the catalogue is that devoted 
to the Melville Papers, a large collection of letters and despatches addressed to 
Henry and Robert Dundas, respectively the first and second Viscounts Melville (1742- 
1811 and 1771-1851). Both of these statesmen held high office. The first Viscount was 
Home Secretary, 1791-1794 ; President of the India Board and Secretary for War, 
1794-1801 ; and First Lord of the Admiralty, 1804-1806 ; when he was impeached 
in 1806 for misappropriation of funds (he was eventually acquitted) Pitt publicly 
shed tears in parliament. The second Viscount was, among other things, First 
Lord of the Admiralty from 1812-1827. It is therefore not to be wondered that 
the Melville Papers include many things of historical importance. There is, for 
instance, a long series of letters from Burke dealing with the trial of Warren 
Hastings, and one letter of Burke’s about the French Revolution, together with 
George III’s remarks upon the letter. There are, also, some wonderful Napoleonic 
documents, including three letters from Napoleon himself, written on board the 
Bellerophon and addressed to Admiral Keith, by whom they were forwarded to 
the second Lord Melville. In one of these letters, dated the 31st of July, 1815, 
he writes (I translate freely) : 


I prefer death to going to St. Helena, or to being shut up in some Citadel or 
other. I wish to live free in the inland parts of England under the protection, and 
under the eye, of the law, and accepting all pledges and measures which may be 
judged fitting. 

Four days later he wrote as follows : 


I protest solemnly... against the violation of my most sacred rights in the 
forcible disposal of my person and my liberty. 

I came freely on board the Bellerophon. I am not a prisoner. I am the guest of 
England. 

I came at the Captain’s own suggestion, who told me he had orders from the 
Government to receive me and conduct me and my suite to England... 

If the Government in giving orders to the Captain of the Bellerophon to receive 
me, as also my suite, only wished to lay a trap for me, it forfeits its honour and 
stains its flag. 

If this act were to take place, it would be vain for the English to talk to Europe 
of their honour, their laws, their liberty —British honour wll be lost in the hospitality 
of the Bellerophon. \ appeal to History—which will say that an enemy, who waged 
war for 20 years against the English people, came freely, in his hour of misfortune, 
to seek an asylum under their laws. What more striking proof could he give of his 
esteem, and of his trust?... There was a pretence of holding out a hospitable 
hand to this Enemy, and, when he gave himself up, in good faith, he was imprisoned 
on board the Bellerophon. 

NAPOLEON. 
From every point of view that is an enthrallingly interesting letter, and the other 
two letters to Admiral Keith are as fine. Also in the Melville Papers is a long 
series of letters from Sir Walter Scott ranging in date from 1803 to 1826. On 
the second day various other properties are to be disposed, and among them are 
between eleven and twelve hundred certificates of Gretna Green marriages 
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celebrated by John Linton, together with the Gretna Hall marriage register, from 
1825 to 18 54—surely a sufficiently romantic “‘ lot”! Finally, there is the manu- 
script of the following pleasant little poem by Charles Lamb : 


A Stranger’s Tribute 
To the owner of this Book. 
1. 

Such goodness in your face doth shine, 
With modest look, without design, 
That I despair, poor pen of mine 

Can e’er express it. 
To give it words I feebly try ; 
My spirits fail me to supply 
Befitting language for ’t; and I 

Can only bless it. 

es 

But stop, rash Verse ! and don't abuse 
A bashful Maiden’s ear with news 
Of her own virtues. She’ll refuse 

Praise sung so loudly. 
Of that same goodness, you admire, 
The best part is, she don’t aspire 
To praise, nor of himself desire 

To think too proudly. 

C. Lams, Enfield Chase. 
Altogether, this is a most attractive sale. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


RARE book in a possibly unique state is described in the 885th catalogue 

of Mr. James Tregaskis, of the Caxton Head, 66, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
This volume is Thomas May’s translation of Lucan’s Pharsalia, duodecimo, 
published in London in 1627, having bound with it May’s A Continuation of 
Lucan’s Historical Poem till the Death of JFulius Ceasar, 1630. The remarkable 
thing about this copy of May’s Pharsalia is that it contains all the scarce dedication 
leaves to the separate books of the poem. These leaves were all cancelled, and, 
according to the Grolier Club catalogue, no copy having them all was known to 
the compilers of this bibliography. In this volume three of these dedication leaves 
appear to be the original ones, and the remainder probably insertions. Five of 
them have been slit, as a sign of cancellation. Mr. Tregaskis is asking £38 for 
this volume, which is from the Britwell Court library, and was previously in the 
Heber collection. 


ROM Messrs. Elkin Mathews, Ltd., of 4a, Cork Street, W.1, comes their 

third list, consisting of the first editions of modern authors—which term is 
interpreted in a sense wide enough to include such authors as Byron, Matthew 
Arnold, Browning, Tennyson and other early- and mid-nineteenth century writers. 
Collectors of the books of these authors and of contemporaries such as Mr. Drink- 
water, Mr. de la Mare, Mr. Beerbohm, Mr. Kipling, Mr. Masefield and Mr. George 
Moore should see this list. One book I must mention particularly, and that is 
the first edition of R. L. Stevenson’s and Lloyd Osborne’s The Wrong Box, 1889, 
with Bret Harte’s signature on the fly-leaf—an agreeable association of two of the 
greatest story-tellers in our language. The price of this is £3 10s. 
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FIRST catalogue which has reached me is that of Mr. H. F. Jenkins, of 14, 
Sicilian Avenue, Southampton Row, W.C.1. It contains chiefly inexpensive 
miscellaneous books of the nineteenth century. 


ESSRS. BLACKWELL, of 50 and 51, Broad Street, Oxford, have sent 
Mk their 193rd list, which offers some two thousand and more items relating 
chiefly to European Philology. I am no philologist, so I must content myself with 
drawing this list to the attention of those readers of THE LoNDON Mercury who are. 


HERE are some nice things in the eighth catalogue of Messrs. Birrell & 

Garnett, of 30, Gerrard Street, W.1. A fine copy of the first edition of 
Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson, two volumes, quarto, 1791, is priced £30; and 
there is a complete set of the first editions of the plays of John Crowne, bound in 
two black morocco volumes, for twenty-five guineas. Rather less expensive—its 
price is £3 15s.—is a set of the first editions of John Clare, five volumes, rebound 
in full green calf gilt; and among the quite cheap books are many entertaining 
or useful items. I notice, for example, at seven shillings and sixpence, the 1790 
edition, in four octavo volumes, of Soame Jenyns. Jenyns wrote several charming 
poems, the best of which is probably the following, which found favour with so 
good a judge of light verse as Frederick Locker-Lampson : 


CHLOE TO STREPHEN. 
A Sone. 


Too plain, dear youth, those tell-tale eyes 
My heart your own declare, 

But for Heav’n’s sake let it suffice 
You reign triumphant there. 


Forbear your utmost power to try, 
Nor further urge your sway ; 

Press not for what I must deny, 
For fear I should obey. 


Could all your acts successful prove, 
Would you a maid undo, 

Whose greatest failing is her love, 
And that her love for you ? 


Say, would you use that very power 
You from her fondness claim, 
To ruin, in one fatal hour. 
A life of spotless fame ? 


Ah! cease, my dear, to do an ill, 
Because perhaps you may ; 
But rather try your utmost skill 
To save me, than betray. 
Be you yourself my virtue’s guard, 
Defend, and not pursue ; 
Since ’tis a task for me too hard, 
To fight with love, and you. 
I have been accused of not giving my readers enough poetical quotations in some _ 
recent months. That is the reason I have dragged in these elegant lines of Jenyns’s, 
with which, for this month, I conclude. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 


ISLAMIC BOOKBINDINGS. By F. Sarre. Folio. K. Paul. £5 5s. 


BLOCK PRINTING AND BOOK ILLUSTRATION IN JAPAN. By 
f4{Louise Norton Brown. With 43 Plates. Folio. Routledge. £4 4s. 


i ointens about books, if their making is worthy of their subject, have a double 
interest for those who study or practise book-production ; for there is the matter 
which the author treats and illustrates, as well as the way in which his publisher, 
his printer and his binder have made his text and illustrations into a book. Under 
both these heads this folio volume on Islamic bookbindings is of quite exceptional 
interest. The author does not claim that his book is an exhaustive treatise on 
the subject : it is rather a preliminary study for a more complete work which is to 
come later. Its chief value is in the set of thirty-six plates showing old Egyptian, 
Persian or Turkish bindings or portions of bindings, excellently reproduced in 
colour. These reproductions have been cut out by hand to the shape of the binding 
and mounted on the leaves of the book. The colour-printing has been done chiefly 
by the three-colour process; but in some of the plates an additional printing 
with bronze inks represents the lustre of the gold which was used so lavishly in 
most of the bindings. 

Not, indeed, that any photographic process can adequately represent the splendour 
of these books, most of which are in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum at Berlin, the 
others being in a private collection. The plates will best serve their purpose if 
they send book-lovers to study such books of the same class as are accessible in 
libraries and museums ; and they will then serve as notes and memoranda of the 
details of the technique and workmanship of their bindings. They sent me to the 
Bodleian, where there are splendid examples of Persian bindings of the same type 
as these here shown, most of them enshrining still more gorgeous manuscripts. 
I could, however, see no fine Egyptian bindings, such as are shown in the earlier 
plates of Herr Sarre’s book. ‘Turning over the leaves, it was interesting to note 
how the arts of the illuminator had inspired that of the binders. For instance, the 
filigree ornament of the manuscripts, drawn over a groundwork of brilliant blue or 
vermilion in the manuscripts has its counterpart in the bindings in gilt paper 
filigree laid over a blue, or red, or green ground. How many different methods 
contribute to the embellishment of these books ! First, there is tool-work, showing 
how the use of two or three very small and simple tools—say, a roundel, a fillet and 
a small oval—may be elaborated into intricate and beautiful designs. From these 
were evolved tools and rolls cut in patterns, the ancestors of those used and often 
misused by modern bookbinders and of many of our printers’ ornaments. ‘Then 
came engraved blocks for blocking in gold—arabesques, in natural foliage, or 
charming little birds or beasts in gold line, or else showing blind on the gold ground, 
or sometimes embossed in gold. And, besides all this tooling and gold blocking, 
inlays of leather or paper, coloured paints, coloured silks and linen, filigree work 
over coloured ground, miniature painting, and especially lacquer-work, came to 
have their part in the enrichment of these covers. There is plenty here that will be 
of use to the modern binder, if he will study the old work for what it can teach him 
about his own, although not, of course, as copies which he is to imitate. Unfor- 
tunately the descriptions of the bindings have been so badly translated that they 
will puzzle the technical student, let alone the non-technical reader, to understand 
them. But the plates are there as to interpret the obscurities of the translations. 
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The printing of Herr Sarre’s books has many points of interest. It is German 
work, but the proof-reading has been carefully done. The type used is one of the 
modern founts which owe their inspiration to the Roman type of the early Venetian 
printers, but is a copy of none; and its size and weight make it pleasant and 
easy toread. Itis thoughtfully arranged on the pages panel-wise within plain borders 
of black and gold lines. For the title-page blue rules are added to the black and 
gold. These rule-borders must have been suggested, I think, by some of the 
Persian manuscripts whose bindings are the subject of the volume. Unfortunately 
the text of the descriptions is letter-spaced throughout. That is a trick common 
in German printing to express emphasis or difference, in the way that we use 
italics, but it quite spoils the appearance of the type. It is a crime against the nature 
and traditions of the minuscular alphabet to disjoin the letters by letter-spacing, 
for they are formed to be in contact with one another. 


JAPANESE BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


RS. NORTON BROWN’S great folio on Block Printing and Book IIlustra- 

tion in Japan was written in part at least seven years ago, and was in type 
when the author died. It is therefore a memorial of the writer as well as a worthy 
monument of the enthusiasm with which in the late years of her life she pursued 
the hobby of collecting Japanese illustrated books. In a short and singularly 
modest preface she says that she hoped by means of this book to hand on to other 
collectors the information which she had had to dig out slowly and laboriously, bit 
by bit ; and her pages are packed with the names of artists and of the books which 
they illustrated as well as with leading events in their lives. The printed books or 
texts which she records number between two and three thousand, ranging in 
date from the eighth century to the twentieth; and they contain the work of 
many hundred artists. They include the great names familiar to connoisseurs of 
Japanese prints—Utamaro, Hokusai, Kunisada and Hiroshige; and one may 
wonder with the author that the books which they illustrated are comparatively 
little known and little sought, although their prints are so highly prized and highly 
priced. Her interest, moreover, was not only or chiefly in the greater names. In 
her Suggestions to Collectors she tells how one may come upon 

Wonderful old volumes of which one has never heard before, . .. full of the most 
delightful drawings; and with finding comes an added respect and admiration for a 
people who so manifestly for hundreds of years have had scholarship and art for their 
handmaids. 

In Japan, as in Europe and America, modern photographic methods have largely 
superseded the typically Japanese art of the woodcut. There are, however, still a 
few publishers who from time to time issue volumes with prints from wood- 
blocks. 

The art never really died,... it ebbed, but ever since the Restoration examples 
have occasionally appeared which have proved that it still maintain[s] its hold upon 
the people’s interest. 

Mrs. Norton Brown’s book is well illustrated from half-tone and line blocks. 
It is a pity that in a book of permanent value like this the collotype process should 
not be used instead of the half-tone. In any case, art paper should not have been 
used for the reproductions in line. The plates, moreover, instead of being guarded 
in, are merely tipped in with paste. In a big and heavy book, such as this, which is 
sure to become a standard book of reference, the plates so inserted will work loose 
before long. 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY 


HE German has the feeling of no longer knowing himself. His own 

existence has become doubtful to him. In the triple shock: first 

through the war, which sent all his hopes to destruction, then through 

the revolution, which was at first merely an act of desperation, and 
finally through the complete helplessness, stupidity and ineffectuality of the 
revolution he has lost all faith in himself, all inward certainty, all reliable guiding 
instinct. Periods of great danger are not the time for reflection; he only has 
thrived who could act most directly, whose act proceeded from the unconscious 
through an inward voice which admitted of no doubt. This is the lack of the 
German to-day. The Napoleonic era seems to have returned, an era which also 
found the German wanting in all rational instinct. He felt that apology was demanded 
of him without knowing exactly what it was that he had to apologise for. He 
felt Germany’s position menaced without being able to say just what position 
Germany occupied. So he feels to-day that the essence of Germany is in danger, 
but of what indeed this German essence for which he is so fearful actually consists, 
to this question he has no answer. And all the multitudes of books which now 
appear, vie with one another, in seeking the same thing ; to give the distraught 
nation the answer to the anxious query, what the German essence consists of. 
Never was the longing for knowledge of one’s own being, the demand for a clear 
conception of one’s inward nature, the impatience for personal consideration 
of Germany’s destiny so great. ““ What do we really mean by ‘ German’?” 
asks one German of another. And all are united in this one belief, that they can only 
raise themselves again through realisation of the innermost significance of their 
entire history. But united in seeking this essential consciousness, they at once 
become disunited again, since everyone has a different explanation of what its 
interpretation must signify. That seems curious, since one will say: ‘‘ You want 
your essential consciousness ? ‘Then you must only ask your history, for every 
people can distinctly read its meaning in its history ; its history carries it in large 
characters on its forehead.’’ This we ourselves say, and perhaps never since the 
German Romantic movement, through which indeed in another hour ot the 
Fatherland’s misery the perception of historical thought was first awakened, has 
there been the same effort to realise so well our past, to interpret its signs and to 
learn its portents for the future. ; 

But at this point the current of German history always breaks off again, to resume 
every time as before, for united progress is not so characteristic as for each German 
stock to go its own way ; they resemble each other only in one respect, namely, 
the firmness with which they reject the signposts of the past, and all reflect this 
one inherent particularism, this invincible striving for separation, the same in the 
presentation of history as in the history itself. Professor Johannes Haller has just 
written a book on The Epochs of German History, formal and brilliant, but so blind 
to all German sympathies which could disturb the Prussian countenance, so partisan 
to everything Protestant, and not only so mistaken, so derogatory, so misappre- 
hensive of everything Catholic, but even so very ignorant of it, that such powerful 
figures as the Emperor F rederick II, the Luxemburgh Charles IV, in fact all the 
Habsburgs seem faded in his eyes, and what we call German history seems to him 
an unimportant circumstantial detour to the house of Hohenzollern, for whose 
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glorification also the good Lord actually intended the creation of the German. 
And if Haller’s book is insufferable in the eyes of the non-Prussian German, 
then Paul Landsberg’s high-minded and valuable work The World of the Middle 
Ages and Ourselves encounters at once, on the other hand, the keenest mistrust 
of such Germans as believe that Teuton spiritual life began with Luther, and that 
everything before that lay in blackest night. This “‘ we” in whose name the 
young author speaks is inwardly the exact opposite of the fanatic for the Prussian 
“« ideal of order,” in that they see only “an ordered disorder,” from which only 
something quite contradictory can save us, namely a ‘“‘ Conservative Revolution.” 
It should make possible a “‘ re-attachment to our own culture tradition,” which was 
destroyed by the Reformation. That sounds like Romanticism, but another work 
of Landsberg’s on Wesen und Bedeutung der Platonischen Akademie (Nature and 
Existence of the Platonic Academy) demonstrates that he is not thoroughly a 
romantic wandering spirit, but is completely urgent for stability and form. 
Landsberg is a pupil of Max Scheler, one of the active professors of Cologne 
University, who differentiates himself from the accustomed practice of his 
colleagues in that he does not merely give philosophical lectures, not only teaches 
his pupils a set philosophy, but rather conducts them to philosophy, tries to live 
philosophy with them. Keyserling, indeed, seeks the same at Darmstadt but Scheler 
has more patience, knows man’s nature better, and knows that we cannot improvise 
the harvest, but must quietly sow year after year, and for the rest trust in slow, 
all-powerful time as to how much it will allow to mature and ripen. 

It is recognised everywhere that the German is lacking in form, in knowledge 
of, and skill in life, and that his really basic problem is to find again the power of 
form-fashioning. But a stranger effect than any of these praiseworthy efforts is 
produced by a little book, which, without theorising in the least, contents itself 
with allowing to appear the form of youth of twenty-eight in 1918, a figure of inner 
completion, such a one as we would not dare to anticipate in our times, even in 
liveliest imagination and certainly not in the person of a Prussian Junker. For 
this Bernhard von der Marwitz whom Otto Grautoff now causes to rise before 
us through his thoughts, letters and diaries, is a real Prussian Junker, though 
of a rare human charm, nobility and spirit of self-consecration. (The book is 
published by the Sibyllenverlag at Dresden), The von der Marwitz are an old 
stock, which had sat under the electors in the Odermark. The great-grandfather 
of this Bernhard, Lieutenant-General Friedrich August Ludwig von der Marwitz 
made himself known through his rigid conservatism of mind, with which he 
opposed the so-called Hardenbergschen reform, the first effort in Prussia, if not 
to break, at least to bend the Junker domination. His brother, Alexander von der 
Marwitz, was, among all the figures of the romantic circle which gathered about 
Kobel von Vamhagen, the purest, most brilliant and most lovable ; in this circle 
for the first time in Prussia was sought the building-up of a free and noble fellow- 
ship, bound only by the spirit ; and in it for the first time Goethe was elevated 
as the form-giving, rebuilding force of the German being. He had many a link 
in common with Heinrich von Kleist, but was free from Kleist’s depressing and 
demoralising forces, was indeed an unconfused Kleist. In Bernhard there now 
appears the spirit of his great-grandfather united with his great-great uncle’s to 
finest advantage, and the happy mixture results in an extraordinarily spiritual 
heroic life. His great passion was to have no moment of existence empty of signi- 
ficance, lacking in mental experience, devoid of unforgettable impression, to allow 
his destiny to run unimpeded to its appointed end. Everything ordinary, everything 
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commonplace was unbearable to him ; he was able to live only eye to eye with his 
own conscience. He had none of that aristocratic spirit which occasionally hankers 
to toy in dilettante fashion with art. ‘‘ We must,” he once cried “ perceive what 
art means, that it is a matter of high faith.” When he, who even denies his own 
talent—for “‘ all moulds break when I pour boiling metal therein ”’—nevertheless 
always reaches out for art, so it arrives always out of over-powering sensations 
“ which is precisely the form the greatest art always takes.”” The mystery of form 
attracts him again and again, profoundly. Homer, Plato and the French are his 
dearest comrades : ‘‘ My first and only love shall be the study of the French, 
and always with them the authors of antiquity.” It is unbearable to him to see 
art taken for its own sake alone, treated as something merely good to taste, for a 
work of art is to him “an act of salvation.” Therefore he follows Rodin with 
enthusiasm, whose works are to him the “ pillars on which rests the temple wherein 
God lives.”’ Of all writers of the time, Claudel is to him the chief. He mentions 
him in the same breath with Hélderlin, and does not hesitate quietly to put the 
names of Christ, Plato and Claudel side by side. On the other hand he always 
has doubts about Goethe. Indeed, he would reverse Goethe’s command: ‘‘Create, 
artist, do not talk!” to “‘ Talk, artist, do not create!” Thereby we recognise 
that he belongs to the gloomy, flaming, volcanic type who seek expression only 
in heat, fire and smoke, but are fearful of the result of cooling into rigid form. 

He has also translated Claudel and himself written a Great Mass entitled The 
Three Prayers, in which we hear the echo of Claudel. He entered the war as a 
lieutenant in a regiment of Uhlans and died on September 8th, 1918, in the military 
hospital at Valenciennes. He would perhaps have completed what the German 
Romantic movement began, and might have been able to find a solution of our 
century-old struggle—one in the tranquillity of the grand style, one which 
reconciles the classical spirit with the romantic. 
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CHRONICLES 
MUSIC 


A MUSICAL COUNTRY 


E ask ourselves nervously from time to time whether we are a musical 

country, which means at least that we feel we ought to be. Appearances 

count for so much, and they are often against us. The hundreds of 

concerts that do not matter as against the tens that count only typify 
the millions of the population who are indifferent as against the thousands who 
care. There the “ unknown ” is so “‘ magnificent ’’ that native musicians either 
take foreign names in order to get a hearing or call themselves a trade and claim 
the right to be “ protected.” Again, that form of begging which, by the wisdom 
of our legislature, daily robs thousands of workers of twenty minutes of their time— 
for in most self-respecting streets songsters, fiddlers, bagpipers, drum and fife, 
concertina and bones, harpists, harmonium-mongers, gramophones, barrel organs, ~ 
and wireless make between them on an average two visits per day—proves, not 
by its choice of theme, which is limited, nor by its standard, which is low, nor 
by its powers of execution, which are small, but by its indifference to the matter 
in hand, which is great, that the purveyance of music is the very first thing in its 
thoughts. That the law is of opinion that this gratuitous interference with the 
convenience of others, to speak politely, is music, may be argued from a case 
which appeared in the papers not many years ago, where the offence was not 
so much that the beggar was destroying the peace of the neighbourhood as 
that he was not “ relying on the music ”’ to do it, but on some even less legitimate 
means. Lastly, it is probably true also that, to a majority of those who go to hear 
music, Mr. D. W. Griffiths and Mr. L. Silver are, whether these names happen 
to be known to them or not, composers whom they have heard and perhaps liked, 
and that L. V. Beethoven, who happened to think of the same tunes a century 
earlier, is not either heard or likeable. 

In this last case the heinousness is parallel to that of misquoting Pepys or Carlyle 
in an advertisement in order to attract attention, which obviously matters to none 
except those who still think Pepys was a human being and Carlyle a sage ; and 
their discomfiture is merely a further source of amusement, and therefore, potent- 
ially, of profit to the advertisers. But these popular composers, whether it is music 
they bring or something else, should have the credit of having hit upon two sound 
principles with regard to evanescent sound ; they bring it to those who want it, 
and they introduce it with a purpose. Whether those who want that would like 
still more something better, and whether the purpose in hand could better be 
served on some other plan, are questions which are for the moment beside the 
point. 

To bring music to those who want it is the object of the Music Club, an 
institution which is taking root and growing. It is one of the answers democracy 
makes when it is asked what it is going to do to replace the patronage which 
aristocracy offered. It is also an answer to the difficulty about concerts. The 
quantity of these increased and the quality diminished, until audiences became 
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shy, and now, after seats have been given free for some years there are signs that 
_, Paper itself is getting tired of them. It has become obvious that half the 
recitals ”” are only the advertisements of pianists without a message and singers 
without a mission. The Music Club stepped in and guaranteed the quality, and 
there was soon seen to be no difficulty about getting the audience. Moreover, 
it gets the right audience—people who mean to listen and form opinions ; “ paper,” 
on the other hand, is apathetic and most demoralizing to the performers. Thirdly, 
it brings together friends, not a fortuitous concourse of atoms ; and a thing is 
twice as good if you have someone to whom to whisper how good it is. It focuses 
itself, like most things that have life in them, best round a single person, like the 
musical ‘‘small coal man of history’’; the argument for committees is that 
they don’t die, which accounts for the long life of the “‘ Gentlemen’s Glee Club.” 
Its future is assured if it can avoid the Scylla of commonplace, which eventually 
killed the Glee Club, and made the Orphéonistes of Tarascon a byword, and the 
Charybdis of exclusiveness which prevented the Earl of Egmont’s (1730) somewhat 
frigid At Homes from having more imitators. 

Another growing institution is the Competitive Festival. It takes hold of the 
Englishman’s love of a game and his feeling that to play something with his fellow- 
man is even a better way of getting to know him than to dine with him, and erects 
this into a purpose for making music, just as the madrigals and the morris did in 
old days. Its chief danger is that it should become too highly organized, and that 
this should lead to importance being attached to mere numbers as in the monster 
concerts of the past. The river can flow broad or deep, but not both. A crowd 
is seldom musical in the sense in which an individual can be. On the other hand, 
competition between individuals is not in the spirit of the thing ; it must be a 
“side.” Some people have feared that the competitors will be out to win rather 
than to make music, and in a sense they ought to be, since excellence only comes 
of hard work ; but there is less risk here, than elsewhere, of playing to win at ail 
costs—we have too much tradition behind us. 

Perhaps the best answer to those who repeat nervously that they are musical, and 
fear inwardly they are not would be on the lines of Lord Milner’s reply to the 
Boers of Cape Colony who came to assure him a quarter of a century ago that in 
spite of appearances they were loyal : “‘ Of course you are musical !”’ 


PERFORMANCES 


Salome—Salomé, as they call it—has been done by the Germans. They are 
wonderful in the way they work to a standard—acting, singing and conducting— 
and never let things down—at any rate, anything serious. And this is serious enough, 
of course—all about the sexualities. The charming thing is that there is nothing 
of that in the music: it is solid anti-climax all through, at least after the first 
half-dozen bars, and as stodgily second-rate as it is possible to be. Everything 
is so immensely important that nothing makes any impression. The mere fact 
that no tune in particular remains in the memory at the end of it would not 
differentiate the opera from a good deal that has been written in this century. 
But no particular harmony or counterpoint or rhythm remains either—merely 
a confused mass of cadenza-ish six-fours and Nibelungen metres punctuated by 
xylophone and double-bass harmonics. Wagner asked the voice to bore its way 
through brass in full blast, but Strauss eats up its tone with multiple string and 
wind parts, and there is nothing left but a few high notes on the good vowels— 
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not very illuminating, but all is for the best, as the inaudible words are said to have 
reverted to their original unbowdlerized condition. Yet there is something in this 
blaze of sound : it suits the play as it suited the rites of Moloch, and it makes the 
noise of taxis on the way home sound like the horns of Elfland. 

A weird experience comes from America. Mr. George Antheil has found that 
the piano makes a good batterie, and can be used to replace tamtam, timpani, 
tambourine, castanets, glockenspiel, triangle and gong; he does not use the 
block of wood 14 inches long (also invented in America), but does it all with his 
hands, and with his fingers only because they happen to be at the end of the hands. 
His subject-matter—it would be misleading to call it melody—he entrusts to the 
violin. At the end, two drums (tenor with slack braces, bass with tight) were 
substituted for the piano, and we were back at a sophisticated form of primitive 
music, care being taken throughout to contradict, by the avoidance of any accidental 
euphony, whatever progress the art may have made in the meanwhile. He also 
adopts the endless repetition of a short phrase, which children and savages use, 
as a principle of unity. The thing as a whole is a superior form of jazz ; but a good 
Guards’ drummer does it better, because he does it without that touch of vulgarity 
which comes from misusing two noble instruments. 

Of what those instruments can do we have had two recent examples. Miss Jelly 
d’Aranyi has lately played to us with more matured strength and balance than she 
had hitherto attained. She is a hard worker and no believer in the doctrine that 
“it will be all right on the day”: she patiently takes those steps which secure 
that it shall be all right. Her C major suite of Bach was one of the musical events 
of the year. That suite is so fiendishly difficult that, like South Africa, it has been 
the grave of many reputations ; its music begins at the end of the difficulties, 
and that is where she began. In the humanity and breadth of outlook she gets into 
her music she grows more and more like her uncle Joachim. She holds nothing 
common, but can invest a simple diatonic scale with dignity and glamour. She 
makes us feel more than most do that the composer meant what he said and that 
it is worth while always to get at his meaning ; and that is what makes her so good 
an interpreter of the moderns. She owed on that occasion much to Mrs. Hobday’s 
sympathetic support. She too has greatly improved what was a rather heavy 
touch, though what she said, like the good workman she is, in answer to congratu- 
lations, was that it happened to be a particularly good piano. 

Mr. Borwick has been expounding to us Bach and Brahms. He too is a worker, 
and considers no pains too great. The Choral Prelude O Lamm Gottes can be 
fairly easily played on the piano ; you play it, and it is naught ; the secret was in 
those long holding notes and the glitter of harmonics in the cathedral roof. How to 
“‘ photograph these down” is Mr. Borwick’s secret, and he can do it because 
he loves his instrument as well as Bach. It all comes out “ teret and rotund ”’ as 
if there had been no struggle worth mentioning. Yet many might have passed 
over these pages and seen no more in them than a contrapuntal study. (I did 
myself—Shame!) Brahms’s ‘‘ Handel” variations present the same problem as 
the suite did to Miss d’Aranyi. They bristle with difficulties and it is through 
and beyond these that the music is to be found, and few find it. It comes to those 
only who can get rid of all idea of personal display, and who count no labour too 
great. 

A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS. 
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THE GOUPIL GALLERY—PAINTINGS BY 
P. WILSON STEER 


HE most interesting exhibition of pictures held so far this year is the 

small collection of recent and early work by Mr. Steer, which was brought 

together by the Goupil Gallery. The importance of the artist, the rarity 

of a ‘one man” show of his work, and the intrinsic interest of the 
selection combined to make the exhibition more of an event than, say, the whole 
of this year’s academy. 

A number of the oil paintings consisted of early studies in eighteenth century 
themes. None of them were completely successful, but all were peculiarly interesting 
as exhibiting both Steer’s affinity with the graces and whims of that very exquisite 
and very aristocratic art and his essential difference from it. The eighteenth 
century was clear cut and precise and without shades of subtlety in either its 
ideas or sentiments ; Steer on the other hand is an impressionist and seems to 
delight in a superfine vagueness and subtlety of allusion. He is all imprecision and 
intriguing cloudiness. Thus he simply takes the eighteenth century themes and 
polished airs and gestures and dips them in his modern impressionist atmosphere 
softening their outlines, simplifying and loosening their composition, giving it a 
sense of hesitancy and incompleteness. 

Very much the same thing happens in a variation on a Venetian Rape of the 
Sabines. Steer has transformed the Venetian richness of colour and variety of 
movement into an indistinct monochrome, a transient shortsighted impression of 
tumult and scurry and confusion. He has achieved the transformation very skil- 
fully and with great artistry, and in a sense it can be said that this is what Tintoretto 
was making for in those late sketches of his. But Steer’s study lacks the spontaneity 
of these sketches : it is a little too deliberate and methodical. Steer has in reality 
passed into a further stage of complete and plain-spoken impressionism without 
rhetorical gesture or embellishment, and he turns to the old theme as a scholar 
rather than as an artist. 

The position is different with the derivations from Manet and Renoir, familiar 
studies in simplification of form and suggestions of Jight and tone. Here there is 
no inner incompatibility of sentiment, but just a thinning down, an attenuation, a 
lack of inspiration. And it is the same with the Whistlerian river scene. Skill and 
delicacy of taste are evinced but no more. This tendency to excess of abstract 
subtlety may please the preceptors of the Slade school: but they are now-a-days 
an influence of doubtful value. 

It seems to me that Steer’s best work was done in what is probably his middle 
period. The manner is that of Monet or Pissarro. A rich luminous effect is obtained 
by staccato brush work and the statement is bold and vigorous. ‘To the impressionist 
luminosity and brilliance Steer adds a touch of eighteenth century grace and 
dignity. Admirable instances of this period are the portraits of Mrs. Hammersley, 
shown last year at the Goupil Gallery, and the picture of ‘‘ The Music Room ’ 
in the Tate Gallery. In the present exhibition there were two small studies in this 
style of a moody kind, two landscapes and a large and surprisingly successful nude. 
One of the landscapes represented a deep wooded valley bathed in a warm autumnal 
glow. Not satisfied with the main effect of diffused light on the bushy tree tops 
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Steer has endeavoured to enhance the expressiveness by an emphatic repetition. 
It simply produces a poster effect. It is the same with the picture of the yachts in 
the Tate Gallery. These pictures, however, have other redeeming merits. 

Steer’s recent water colours are often held to be his most original and perfect 
work. They are painted extraordinarily loosely even for that medium. Studies in 
high-keyed lighting and in subtle, evanescent tones they practise the utmost 
economy both in colour and form. The great majority of them seem to me to 
represent a taste which is extinguishing itself in an abstract delicacy, an excess of 
refinement. The recent oil paintings are enlargements of the water colours. They 
are somehow too large and yet they want to expand further in all directions. 
Although without any great complexity, they lack unity and are at the same time 
monotonous. This is the general tendency and the exceptions are comparatively 
few. One of them is a landscape which has been acquired by the Tate Gallery. 
I may be mistaken in calling it a recent work. It is, however, painted with a flowing, 
if not fluid brush, although one more charged with colour than usual. 


PUBLICATIONS 


AMBROSE McEVOY. Contemporary British Artist Series. 
CHARLES SHANNON. Benn Bros. 8s. 6d. each. 


HE reproductions of Mr. McEvoy’s works wisely include a large number of 

drawings and a very few of his commissioned portraits. It is worth noting 
that this was the choice of the artist himself. It was wise too, to include among the 
oil paintings reproduced those early pre-Raphaelitish compositions which, although 
immature and on the sentimental side, are more substantial and serious than much 
of the later bread and butter work. 

* R.M.Y.G.,” in his introduction quite rightly gives prominence to the drawings =. 
but I cannot share his unqualified admiration for them. In fact they seem to me to 
evince only a tenuous originality and to fall very far short of the perfection which 
is claimed for them. Consider, for instance, the wooden left arm in the “ study for 
the mirror” and the meaningless white space from which it emerges or the cheap 
sentiment of the head and shoulders of a nude reproduced in Plate 31. The 
lyrical sentiment of the best of these drawings very easily topples over into 
sentimentality : nevertheless, they do contain something of real feeling, and of 
how many of those moderns of the London group, who would gibe at the mere 
mention of McEvoy, can this be said with any degree of truth ! 

Beyond this lyrical touch, this delicacy of taste and delight in surface shades and 
nuances McEvoy rarely penetrates. He is not, or has not so far been, a great 
portrait painter, in spite of the apparent success of his portraits of women. 
Occasionally, of course, he gets some model who fits in with his mood and fancy 
but he does not make of her what can strictly be called a portrait. “‘ R.M.Y.G. ” 
advances the strange suggestion that because McEvoy draws his most important 
forms in a first painting of neutral monochrome his achievement is therefore more. 
lasting than Renoir’s. Admitted that there is some essential connection between 
good portraiture and interest in the solid modelling of forms : but neither MacEvoy 
nor Renoir possess this interest very strongly: nor is there any need that they 
should. They concentrate on other qualities, fugitive beauties of light and colour 
expressive of lyrical moods and emotions. It is precisely for this reason that one 
wishes that McEvoy had produced more landscapes and fewer portraits. His 
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landscapes are always interesting and three excellent examples are reproduced in 
this volume. 

I observe that “ R.M.Y.G.” says somewhat lightheartedly that perhaps with 
artists such as McEvoy it is not to be looked for that their best work should be 
done after thirty. It is up to McEvoy himself effectively to confute this. 

Mr. Shannon’s work does not improve on acquaintance. The more one 
studies the reproductions in this volume the more transparent does the surface 
veil of plausible scholarship become, and there is clearly revealed behind what 
can only be described as a commonplace sentimentality and a fluency in photo- 
graphic draughtsmanship. The introduction to the volume is sensible and sober, 
and it would be pleasant to be able to agree as thoroughly with its critical judgment 
as with the general principles enunciated. 

Further volumes will shortly appear in this series on Henry Lamb, Stanley 
Spencer, Randolph Schwabe, Jacob Epstein and others. It will be recollected 
that the general editor announced at the outset a policy of impartiality, of getting 
outside current “ cliques.”” Where then are the volumes on Steer and Tonks on 
the one hand and on Duncan Grant, Roger Fry and Mark Gertler on the other ? 


THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. Vol. I. The Sixth until the 
end of the Thirteenth Century. By R. Van Marte. Martinus Nijhoff, The 
Hague. 24 guilders. 


R. VAN MARLE, whose native language is presumably Dutch, is publishing 

these volumes in English in order to reach a wider public. The work will 
be complete in five volumes and will cover very much the same ground as Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle. Mr. Van Marle professes a great admiration for that ponderous 
classic and desires to supplement rather than to supersede it. The English of the 
book is readable if not distinguished. Curious words such as “ pronation ”’ slip 
in here and there. The test will come in the later volumes, the present one being 
largely of antiquarian interest. Mr. Van Marle would evidently dispute this state- 
ment. It is, I admit, rather sweeping: but I do think that most of the early 
mosaics and paintings are stereotyped and unimportant and Mr. Van Marle is 
perhaps a little carried away by a strong interest in classification. His central 
thesis that Italian art is from the beginning self-supporting and far less influenced 
by Eastern art than is usually supposed is of great interest and is very plausible : 
but it could have been explained more cogently and lucidly if the long catalogue 
descriptions had been omitted or relegated to an appendix and less works had 
been cited in the text. The volume is well provided with illustrations. The practice 
of printing these with the text has the double disadvantage of weighting the book 
with art paper and interfering with the easy reading of the text. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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PO BGR 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF FESTUS. By Conrap AIKEN. Secker. 5s. 

HELIODORA AND OTHER POEMS. By H.D. JoNaTHAN CAPE. 55. 

THE FLAMING TERRAPIN. By Roy CampsBett. Jonathan Cape. 4s. 6d. 

POEMS OF EMILY BRONTE. Selwyn & Blount. 12s. 6d. 

THE COMPLETE POEMS OF EMILY BRONTE. THE COMPLETE 
POEMS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. Edited by CLEMENT SHORTER. 
Hodder & Stoughton. tos. 6d. each. 


HE first two of these books are by Americans. Mr. Aiken is one of the most 

interesting of the younger writers of verse. In a general way the contemporary 
intellectuals who write verse have no ears and no gift for euphonic language, and 
those who are principally interested in the colour and sounds of words are not 
given to analysis. This last is not an essential quality of a poet; but Donne, 
Goethe and Browning, to mention no more, owe a great deal of their fascination 
to it. Mr. Aiken is largely preoccupied with ideas : with the motives behind action 
and discussion as to the best conduct of life under the shadow of an inscrutable 
destiny ; and he has a sort of scientific interest in the facts about human relations. 
At the same time he has an ear, a natural affection for a kind of melancholy music, 
a passion for a certain class of lovely dim-coloured words. The resultant is some- 
thing difficult to parallel in contemporary verse ; and Festus is a very interesting 
sequel to Punch and The fig of Forslin. Its name is significant : this is the pilgrimage 
of a soul. Festus first of all examines temporal power as an object ; then he debates 
with the founders of religions, and Mephistopheles; finally he decides that 
knowledge cannot be final and reconciles himself to a life of adventure in self 
exploration. 


And at last, having sacked in imagination many cities 

And seen the smoke of them spread fantastically along the sky, 
Having set foot upon so many walls, fallen and blackened, 

And heard the harsh lamentations of women, 

And watched without pity the old men, betraying their vileness, 
Tear at their beards, and curse, and die, 

Festus, coming alone to an eastern place 

Of brown savannahs and wind-gnawed trees, 

Climbed a rock that faced alone to the northward 

And sat, and clasped his knees. 


Looking on earth and heaven he realised that the multitudes within him made 
“a slow misty music of their own ”’: 


Then Festus laughed, for he looked in his heart and saw 
His worlds made young again, 

And heard the sound of a many-peopled music 

And joyously into the world of himself set forward 
Forgetting the long black aftermath of pain. 


The poem is full of good passages ; but it has the faults of obscurity and bad 
proportion that have thus far marred all Mr. Aiken’s major poems. 

“ H.D.’s ” poems are in free verse and classical in subject. It is a little pedantic, 
isn’t it, to speak of a chorus as a choros simply because you have been translating 
bits of Euripides ? “H.D.” also translates Homer and Meleager. The Meleager 
poems are the two well-known Heliodora epigrams. There is a long discussion 
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as to whether “ the narcissus that loves rain,” “ the rain-loving,” or “‘ the narcissus 
drunk, drunk with the rain ” is the best rendering ; he who remembers Andrew 
Lang’s translation, with the line “ the slim narcissus takes the rain” will think 
none of them an improvement. This poem Heliodora is a selected conversation 
in chopped up prose : tight and reasonable prose, but prose. So elsewhere: 

but Calypso, 

that nymph and spirit, 

yearning in the furrowed rock-shelf. 

burned 

and sought to be his mistress ; 

but years passed, 

the time was ripe, 

the gods decreed 

(although traitors plot 

to betray him in his own court) 

he was to return 

to Ithaca ; 
I cannot see that the division of lines means anything, musically or otherwise, 
here ; there is nothing but a series of bare dissected statements that make no 
impression whatever. 

The Flaming Terrapin is in couplets. The Terrapin tows the Ark around the 
world, and storms, auroras, and other elemental events are described with a wealth 
of vivid epithet, a wealth which suggests the words profiteering. ‘‘ Far be the 
bookish Muses,” cries the author, and, proceeding to describe the marriage of 
Sun and Earth, says : 

He leaps, and as she yields her golden thigh 

Gigantic copulations shake the sky ! 

Old Noah’s sons, in pomp and princely pride 

Through all the gardens of the world will ride, 

And steepled cities stun the hollow sky 

With thunderclaps of bells as they go by 
Alexander Smith and the Spasmodics were not in it with Mr. Campbell. But like 
them he has a touch of genius and he may get beyond the Firmilian stage. He can 
certainly write verse. 

Emily Bronté is now generally admitted to be not only one of the finest of all 
our women writers, but perhaps the one of them all who most showed promise 
of a great masculine achievement in poetry. Her work in verse, though seldom 
quite finished, has the rhapsodic power, the concentrated force of expression, of 
Smart’s Song to David. Her Last Lines alone would be sufficient to place her in 
the category of Catullus: she had a most powerful personality and spoke with 
intense strength. The Selwyn and Blount selection is a very pretty edition. 
Almost all her best work is here. Some things, however, are missing. Fall, Leaves, 
Fall is one of them: it was first published twenty years ago in the Dodd, Mead 
edition and may have been overlooked. This poem, with all the others, 
is to be found in the edition which bears the name of Mr. Clement Shorter. The 
inside of the book suggests that it is really Mr. C. W. Hatfield, and not Mr. Shorter, 
who has actually edited these two volumes of Bronté poems. They are worth 
having. But we wish that the publishers, who have obviously spared no expense, 
could have taken better advice about the production of the book. The typography 
is really dreadful ; all else (and there is much else) apart, each page is killed by 
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FICTION 


ORDEAL. By Date Cotiins. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

THE BLACK SOUL. By Liam O’Fianerty. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
A MAN IN THE ZOO. By Davin Garnett. Chatto. 5s. 
THE PUPPET MASTER. By Rosert Natuan. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
GONE NATIVE. By AstertsK. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


TO-MORROW AND TO-MORROW. By STEPHEN McKenna. Butterworth. 
7s. 6d. 


WANDERING STARS. By CLemence Dane. Heinemann. 6s. 


N the first place, Ordeal is a story, a narrative, an account of something that 

happened, a recital that presses steadily forward from a beginning to a con- 
clusion. It could not have been brought out as a bundle of essays, a volume of 
social criticism, a travel book, an account of the night-life of Chelsea, or a collection 
of caricatures of persons with whom the writer happens to have recently quarrelled. 
It is a genuine piece of fiction. Further, it isa very powerful and enthralling piece 
of fiction, satisfying even if it is only regarded as a simple story, and stimulating 
indeed if all its references and queries are appreciated. Mr. Collins, whose name 
is new to me, describes the adventures of a small party of wealthy, refined persons 
who make a voyage on a small schooner that one of the party, a student by tempera- 
ment and no man of action, has chartered. An lago-like steward, assisted by the 
elements, continues to dominate the ship and, before he has done, is ruling his 
passengers like a petty Sultan ; they who wished to break away from civilisation, 
to find romance, and so forth, are compelled to partake of life in the raw. 
Eventually, however, the steward is defeated by a deaf old lady. The exhausted 
passengers, drifting aimlessly in the dismantled ship, are finally rescued by a 
gigantic liner, a palace of luxury crowded with tourists, many of them wealthy 
acquaintances, who are also in search of romance. This provides an occasion 
for some very neat irony in the last chapter or so, and the story is rounded off 
most cunningly. Mr. Collins’ chief fault as a narrator is his habit of over- 
emphasising, his trick of nudging the reader instead of simply stating the facts 
and allowing them to make their own impression. His material is so good, and 
his narrative moves so surely, that there is not the slightest necessity for any nods 
and winks and nudges on the part of the story-teller. When he has corrected this 
fault, and has been able to make his style more pliable and suggestive, he should 
go a long way, for he knows what a good narrative is, knows how to put it together, 
and has a very promising sense of character. Some of the personages in this story _ 
are sticks ; but the owner, his wife, and the deaf old lady are excellent ; and the © 
steward, bating a few smudges due to over-emphasis, is, indeed, a triumph. I 
advise everybody to make the acquaintance of this white-jacketed Iago. 

Over-emphasis, too, is a fault of Mr. O’Flaherty’s, but with him it is only one 
of the defects of his virtues. He tells the story of a neurotic self-tormenting Irish 
ex-soldier and graduate who goes to Inverara, a wild western isle, to regain his 
health and peace of mind. He achieves both in the end through the agency of 
Nature and a peasant woman (herself not far removed from Nature in her bounty 
and simplicity) ; though it is difficult to believe that his peace of mind would 
last more than a fortnight. The tale is told in an excitable manner that successfully 
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carries off all kinds of absurdities, and is actually a curious mixture of hard, close 
realism and rather high-falutin’ rhetoric, which last at times even leads Mr. 
O’Flaherty to forget that he knows how to write very well indeed in that curiously 
monotonous, very Irish style of his. Here it is at its worst: ‘ That spring at 
Rooruck, when strong men live greedily every moment from the grey cold dawn 
to the mist-laden dusk! Life there is only to the strong and to the ruthless. Oh, 
strong, beautiful sea! Hunger-inspiring! Life-giving ! Oh, the icy clasp of the 
wind, like the stern command of a proud father.” Oh, the wind—indeed. But 
Mr. O’Flaherty has that which will atone for a thousand faults in his manner ; 
he has imagination, unifying his story and driving it forward, and the reader with 
it. He has the seeing eye ; he believes in the narrative he has to tell, and, incredible 
as it may all appear after sober reflection, he makes us believe in it too. He is 
very Irish himself, and yet can stand aside sufficiently long to note, in his youthful 
compatriots, the sickening alternation between flagellation and the flesh-pots, 
a bitter and morbid ascetism and a gross, dreary sensuality. Not since the early 
work of Mr. Joyce has the temperament of a certain type of young Irishman been 
so securely caught and vividly displayed. 

Mr. Garnett and his publishers, labouring under the weight of the somewhat 
startling success of Lady into Fox, have produced another volume of the same 
size, at the same price, with similar illustrations by the same artist. The anecdote 
itself, however, is different. In the first place, the action springs out of the 
characters themselves ; we are no longer in a world in which a woman may suddenly 
become a fox, a world in which no philosophy (except the simple attitude of mind 
that finds expression in such remarks as “‘ It’s a queer world ’’) is possible. The 
man in the zoo is one Cromartie, a young man who quarrels with his sweetheart 
and thereupon hands himself over to the Zoological Society as an exhibit. In 
the end, the lady so far relents (knowing perhaps that her creator could, in the 
last resort, turn her into a fox) that, from being unwilling even to leave her friends 
for her lover, she is actually ready to share his cage with him. This, however, is 
not necessary, and they leave the Zoological Gardens for the larger cage or Mappin 
Terraces that we call the world. The theme appears to me better than that of the 
earlier book; it is richer, has more references, more significance. On the other 
hand, it is certainly not so well done. The narrative is clumsier and the style has 
lost the curious closeness of the earlier style and has not gained anything to counter- 
balance that loss. A negro introduced into the story as a fellow inmate is neither 
necessary nor amusing, and the lady herself, even within the narrow convention in 
which Mr. Garnett has chosen to work, is only convincing at certain moments. 
But it goes without saying, of course, that any person of sense will seek out this 
little story and read it at the earliest possible moment, in spite of such flaws and 
the rather ill-advised praise of the more fervent of our author’s admirers. One 
of them has told us that Mr. Garnett will be “ one of the fixed stars of twentieth- 
century English literature.” I can only hope that he will not be too “ fixed.” 

I do not suppose that anyone has said that Mr. Nathan will be one of the fixed 
stars of twentieth-century American literature, but still he has written a very 
agreeable little fantasy about an old puppet-maker, his assistants, and his puppets. 
There is nothing very original in the book, and the parts of it in which the human 
beings figure prominently are very thin, but its merit is that it is a thing that has 
often been attempted and done badly, really done well. The writing has a flavour, 
and Mr. Aristotle, the real hero of the piece, a puppet, a clown who is also a 
philosopher, is quite a success and certainly a welcome change—a wooden being 
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that is human instead of a human being that is wooden. Not that there is anything 
wooden in the next book on our list, Gone Native, except the palm trees. It is 
not a very skilful narrative and betrays the prentice hand in more than one place 
(particularly in the rather melodramatic conclusion, an act of self sacrifice of a 
kind that has rounded off so many stories); but, nevertheless, it is alive, and 
convinces because the narrator himself is so clearly in earnest. It is really a kind 
of commentary, in fiction, upon some passages in the author’s letters from the 
South Seas that were published last year under the title of Isles of Illusion. The 
theme is the not unfamiliar one of the white man trying to live a full life in the 
tropics, mating with a native woman and having children by her, and succumbing 
to native influences and becoming degraded. Such a man is the battle ground for 
two ancient and powerful instincts, the sexual and parental and the racial, that 
are so strong and remorseless that the result is too often a stalemate. Situations of 
this kind seem to many people to provide the finest material for tragedy, but 
actually they do nothing of the kind; they make for “ problems” rather than 
tragedies, if only because the will of the protagonist is merely a shuttlecock between 
two such powerful and conflicting instincts, and the result is too often irritating 
to the spectator rather than moving. But while the theme itself is a very common 
one, I know no story in which it is set out with such force and certain knowledge 
as it is here. Now that Asterisk is fairly launched on the sea of letters, let us hope 
that he will not arrive at any more isles of illusion. 

“To-morrow and to-morrow,” cries Mr. McKenna. ‘“‘ Creeps in this pretty 
pace,” moans his reader, discovering that here is yet another chronicle of the 
beautiful and dashing Lady Barbara, the inconstant Sonia, the steadily uplifting 
O’Rane, and their set. It is, however, the last of them. We are told how George 
Oakleigh and his uncle, suspecting the peace, founded a weekly review of great 
influence (that review is one of the stock illusions of the novelist), how they and 
their friends talked about foreign affairs, strikes, unemployment, the new social 
life, and so on and so forth. As a possible antidote to this suspicious display of 
public spirit, we are also given an account of how George and his wife, the aforesaid 
beautiful Lady Barbara, fell in and out and then fell in again. But the two sides 
of the story are really quite distinct; there is a slab of politics, then a slab of 
personal relations, and so on; and though Mr. McKenna’s political ideas meet 
with my entire approval, his book left me stone cold. I suspect him to be a clever 
man who will not take trouble and flings that pathetic old dog, the public, any old 
bone on which he chances to lay his hands. Miss Clemence Dane may take trouble, 
but she is certainly not clever, except in her sense of the theatre. Unfortunately 
those persons who have a sense of the theatre, never have a sense of anything else. 
The two stories in this new volume seem to me nothing but bad fakes that have 
no relation to real life, real character and emotions. The longer of the two describes 
how a brilliant actress gained her soul through a love that she never attempted to 
express, and how she lost that soul, became a wonderful artist but a dead creature, 
when her love was not returned or even accepted. I do not believe a word of it. 
The story is told in a conversation between the two men who played a part in it, 
and their dialogue is extraordinarily irritating, a wilderness of jerky ineffectual 
phrases and superfluous quotation marks. It is a curious thing that when characters 
in a dialogue cry to each other (as these do): “‘ A hit! A palpable hit,” we readers 
should always be groaning over the misses, the palpable misses. 
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DeehEo- LEE RES 


LUCK OF THE YEAR. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 6s. 

MASTERS AND MEN. By Putte Guepatta. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
BRIGHTER INTERVALS. By Gorpon Puititrs. Nisbet. 55s. 
FRIENDS IN SOLITUDE. By Percy Wiruers. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 
IMPROMPTUS. By Range Marcaret or Sarawak. Edward Arnold. 6s. 


PERFECTION. ‘Translated from the Portuguese of Eca DE QuEIREZ by CHARLES 
Marriotr. Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d. 


HUNTING A HAIR SHIRT: AND OTHER SPIRITUAL ADVENTURES. 
By Attne Kitmer. New York: George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 


R. E. V. LUCAS is one of our leading exponents of what Shaftesbury called 
“the ingenious way of miscellaneous writing.” He combines to a quite 
extraordinary degree the ingenuity of the journalist with the dignity of the man of 
letters. His essays afford a perpetual refutation of the often-repeated statement 
that there are no new subjects. To what other writer would it have occurred to 
begin an essay with the sentence ‘‘ Who was William Allen Richardson?” He 
is always on the alert for new themes—and he is always finding them immediately 
beneath his nose. A book retrieved from a twopenny box in the Charing Cross 
Road will furnish him with material for an essay of ten pages. It is easy, perhaps, 
to discover books in the running brooks, and sermons in stones, but to find sermon 
in scents and essays in marmalade, in walking sticks or in the telephone directory— 
that I conceive to be a more difficult matter. And it is precisely here that Mr. Lucas’s 
value comes in. For though moral improvement would be the last object at which 
he would aim by investing the common objects of life with a new and unexpected 
interest, he has to that extent succeeded in making us better men. In the last resort, 
the unpardonable sin is to allow oneself to be bored—as I think Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton has somewhere or other remarked—and boredom is impossible in Mr. Lucas’s 
genial and expansive company. His latest volume, Luck of the Year, reveals him 
at his best; or, if that be too much to say, it is a worthy sequel to its many delightful 
predecessors. Certainly it betrays no evidence of the failing hand. Here you will 
encounter a satire that never degenerates into spite, and a humour that never 
broadens into buffoonery. The temptation to quote is almost irresistible, but, for 
all that, must perforce be resisted. I will content myself with merely quoting the 
tithes of two essays, both of which are in the author’s most characteristic manner— 
“ Our First Authors ”’ and ‘“‘ A Formidable Woman.” If you fail to appreciate the 
mingled humour and whimsicality of these, then you are no true Lucas-lover. 
And that, I think, is a confession that should not lightly be made by any man. 

In discussing a fin-de-siécle writer of the Yellow Book School Mr. Philip Guedalla 
says that, “ having launched his wicked paradox, he tilted his hat and, seeing an 
epigram in the distance, strolled jauntily off up a side-issue, as an_ essayist 
should.”’ Whether an essayist “ should ” is perhaps open to question. ‘There can 
be no doubt, however, that this is Mr. Guedalla’s own method. He cannot resist 
an epigram, and there are times when he is apt to forget that epigrams were made 
for essays, and not essays for epigrams. ‘The result is that, though he is always 
readable, he is not always reliable. Many of the essays in Masters and Men contain 
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sound and penetrating criticisms on contemporary men and movements, and the 
tribute to the importance of the solicitor may be said to be a little overdue. But 
there are others that are merely brilliant. 

There seems to be some difference of opinion between the publishers and the 
author with regard to the merits of Mr. Gordon Phillips’s new book. On the orange- 
coloured jacket in which it is issued there appears the following statement: *‘ In 
his witty preface Mr. Phillips suggests that this is ‘a nice sort of book to read in 
bed.’ In the publishers’ opinion it is a very jolly sort of book to read anywhere. . . .” 
It would ill become me to take sides in this war of the experts, but I for one am on 
the side of the author. This is not to depreciate the value of Mr. Phillips’s enter- 
taining sketches, but rather to define it. The “‘ bedside ” book has a charm which 
is all its own. You can open it anywhere and close it at any moment. A paper by 
Mr. Phillips—say, the one on “‘ Miracles and Musical Boxes ’—-would afford a 
welcome respite from a day of arduous toil. But to get the full flavour from these 
sketches and verses they should be read singly or, at the most, not more than two 
or three at a time. The cumulative effect of half-a-dozen is apt to make for tedium. 
A man might conceivably enjoy his dessert the less if it were to prove the only 
course of his dinner. 

Friends in Solitude is a book that will be treasured by all who seek for beauty in 
quiet places. It is the story of a man in quest of solitude who built for himself a 
cottage in the Lake Country. He was not, as it proved, to be entirely successful in 
his quest. 


There are people in this world, not a few, who have this characteristic in common 
with birds of prey, that they are ever alert on poised wing, ready at a sign to swoop 
on quarry in suspected difficulty. This flocked about our heads, or fell like thunder 
bolts from the blue, at every stage of the proceedings. 
Other visitors, too, there were—of a more congenial type; and chiefly Dale- 
thwaite himself. Dalethwaite—who, the author informs us, is a real character 
under a fictitious name—was a woodsman by occupation and a philosopher by 
instinct. Bred and born among the sounds and silences of the Cumberland dells, 
and being, moreover, a man of acute observation and of quiet reflection, he had 
gathered in the course of a long life a vast store of natural knowledge, which he 
was always ready to impart. But Dalethwaite is only the central figure of a small 
group of dale folk into whom this spiritual pilgrim was brought into contact, and 
each of whom is sketched with a fine fidelity of observation. The author’s de- 
scriptions of natural scenery are admirably done, and the note is never forced. 

The Ranee of Sarawak’s new book, Jmpromptus, owes its origin to a suggestion of 
_ the late W. H. Hudson. The author had written a number of discursive papers on 
bird and animal life and similar themes, when Mr. Hudson asked her if they were 
ready to be sent to some publisher. “‘ I felt dubious on the subject,” she confesses, 
“and he said, ‘ After all, they are sincere. You wrote what came into your head.’”’ 
Sincerity is always an excellent quality, and to it the Ranee adds a genuine en- 
thusiasm for the subjects of which she writes. She is a keen lover of Nature, of 
birds and beasts, and of the open air. But there is a slightness of texture about 
these papers, combined with a conventionality of treatment, which robs them ot 
any claim to be regarded as permanent contributions to our English literature. 
The author is capable of seeing things for herself, but it seems that she can only 
express them, as it were, through another medium. She is continually awaking 
familiar echoes. Something of the quality of her style and of her mental outlook 
may be indicated from the two following sentences : ‘‘ Tis a world made up of 
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many parts, this material earth of ours, and not all are lovely. But by belief in the 
utmost possibility of beauty, by clinging to our illusions, we turn a sometimes 
sordid reality into almost a paradise.”’ On the whole, the best and most individual 
paper in the volume is that on St. Albans Abbey, which it is possible to praise 
unreservedly. 

The story of Odysseus on the Island of Ogygia has been retold, but never surely 
with so much piquancy as in Perfection. It is a little masterpiece of sustained irony. 
Weare presented with the spectacle of the crafty adventurer sick almost unto death 
of the sweet, unvarying perfection of Calypso and longing for a return to his 
rapidly-ageing and undeniably homely Penelope. The story is told with an Homeric 
simplicity, and the subtle irony of the passage in which Calypso arranges for the 
departure of her unwilling guest will not easily be missed : 


Then, as the work had been finished and the afternoon shone favourable for 
departure, the generous Calypso brought Odysseus through violets and anemones 
to the cool grotto. With her divine hands she bathed him in a shell of mother-of- 
pearl, perfumed him with supernatural essences, clothed him in a handsome tunic 
of embroidered wool, flung over his shoulders a cloak impenetrable to the mists of 
the sea, and spread upon the table for him to satisfy his rude hunger the finest and 
most wholesome foods of the Earth. The Hero accepted the amorous attentions 
with patient magnanimity. The Goddess, of serene manners, smiled in silence. 


¢ 


There is an element of the unexpected about the “spiritual adventures ” of 
Mrs. Joyce Kilmer. It is always an exhilarating experience for the orthodox be- 
liever to wander into the forbidden fields of unlicensed speculation, and something 
of this fearful joy one seems to detect in Mrs. Kilmer’s genial pages. She attacks 
established institutions—but so shyly, so coyly, that the reader is half inclined to 
believe (nay, is practically certain) that it is only her way of giving vent to an 
exuberance of spirits that clamour for an outlet. It might almost be described as 
a form of literary ‘‘ naughtiness.’’ “‘ She had a whole Zoo full of emotions, and she 
let ’em all out at dinner,” says Amaryllis in one of these essays. Well, Mrs. Kilmer 
has a whole Zoo full of emotions and she lets them out in Hunting a Hair Shirt. 
Thus, she gravely assures us that she is bringing all her children up “ without 
hope,” hope being one of the curses of the human race and leading to “ spiritual 
degradation and moral degeneration.”” Elsewhere, she develops an elaborate and 
entirely unconvincing defence of Bluebeard. An innocent desire to shock humour- 
less piety is apparent in both instances. “I beg that I be not regarded as heretical,”’ 
writes Mrs. Kilmer, a little apprehensively, after her light-hearted onslaught on 
one of the cardinal virtues. She need have no misgiving on that score. But she 
must be told that she is distinctly entertaining. 


T. MICHAEL POPE 
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LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


BYRON IN PERSPECTIVE. By J.D. Symon. Secker. 12s. 6d. 

BYRON IN ENGLAND. By Samuet C. Cuew. Murray. 21s. 

BYRON AND GREECE. By Haroip SpenDER. Murray. I5s. 

THE RENAISSANCE. By Sipney Dark. Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 
PATRICK BRANWELL BRONTE. By Atice Law. Philpot. 6s. 
ANATOLE FRANCE. By J. Lewis May. Lane. 15s. 

WALTER DELA MARE. ByR.L. Mecroz. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


Ot all the studies which the Byron Centenary has produced Mr. Symon’s is 
the most ambitious and inclusive, for he holds that the occasion makes an 
opportunity for a complete restatement. He deals in particular, however, with 
Byron’s childhood, which, as he is a devout Aberdonian, has a particular interest _ 
for him ; and he has a good deal that is new to say about this and also about Byron’s 
parents, ‘‘ Mad” Jack Byron and the much suffering, tough-fibred Catherine 
Gordon of Gight. 

As is not unusual with critics who have new material at their disposal, Mr. 
Symon is something of a partisan: which of these two elements usually comes 
first, or came first here, I will not attempt to decide. He wishes to defend Mrs. 
Byron against the charge of having been a coarse, ill-tempered woman ; and he 
wishes to establish the fact that Byron’s was not a gloomy and unhappy childhood. 
His elaborate proof that Mrs. Byron was abominably badly treated by the fas- 
cinating scoundrel who married her that he might pay his debts with her fortune 
and contract new ones, are perhaps unnecessary. So much we knew already ; 
but in the process of proof Mr. Symon gives an excellent picture of the ménage, 
if so it may be called, from which the poet sprang. When he goes on to mitigate 
the generally accepted portrait of Mrs. Byron as a mother he is not quite so con- 
vincing. Previous biographers have perhaps gone too far in representing May 
Gray, the nurse, as a cruel and callous wretch because she gave Byron Bible lessons 
at bedtime. But Mr. Symon deals pretty freely in conjectures himself; and 
sometimes one gets the impression that one is reading yet another biography of 
Shakespeare instead of a book on a person about whom we are tolerably well 
informed. It is not really very interesting to learn, merely on the authority of 
tradition, which in such matters is to be distrusted, that ‘‘ Byron was a good hand 
at marbles, and could drive one farther than most boys.”’ It is no more interesting 
to find Mr. Symon verifying Byron’s story that he saw The Taming of the Shrew 
at the age of nine by quoting an advertisement from The Aberdeen Fournal. And 
it is positively disquieting to find him asserting that “‘ it is reasonable to assume ” 
that Mrs. Byron allowed herself the luxury of a subscription to a circulating library, 
and, on the same page, that “it is reasonable also to suppose ”’ that she talked 
much and intelligently to her boy. From what is known of Mrs. Byron and from 
the letters Mr. Symon prints here, it is not reasonable to suppose that she ever 
talked very intelligently to anyone. 

When he emerges from the passions of what he oddly calls ‘‘ the Aberdonian 
epoch,’ Mr. Symon writes lucidly and freshly. He spares us fortunately any new 
and startling revelation of the mystery underlying the failure of Byron’s marriage. 
‘“« The causes,” he quotes Byron as saying in exile to a friend, ‘‘ were too simple 
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to be easily discovered.” So in all probability they were—so simple that, though 
they seemed all sufficient to the rigid Lady Byron and her parents, they had to 
be helped out with nods and hints to satisfy a more easy-going world. When he 
comes to “ The Scot in Byron” Mr. Symon again, here out of patriotism, becomes 
a partisan and easily discovers what he calls a heimweh for Scotland in the most 
ordinary saying or the most affected verses. But both on the poetry and on the 
character of Byron he is clear and unaffected; in spite of its “‘ Aberdonian ” 
divagations, this is a well-proportioned and readable book. 

The words by Professor Chew and Mr. Spender are essentially centenary 
products. Professor Chew has achieved a really astonishing work of scholarship 
in tracing in so much detail Byron’s fame, both during his life time and after it. 
His chapter on the Byron apocrypha constitutes a remarkable piece of biblio- 
graphical research ; and the fact that there should be enough material for a long 
chapter on this subject is in itself a very noteworthy curiosity of literature. Even 
while Byron was still alive, just after his departure from England, an enterprising 
publisher brought out two spurious works over his name, the first called Lord 
Byron’s Farewell to England, and the second, Lord Byron’s Pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. Others, with a more comprehensible effrontery, chose Byron as a putative 
parent for certain erotic works. Professor Chew gives an interesting and valuable 
account of this odd episode in literary history. In other chapters he collects what 
was said about Byron by his great contemporaries and traces the fluctuations of 
his fame in the mouths of his great successors. The book can hardly be recom- 
mended as engrossing reading, but it is a very useful storehouse of facts. 

Mr. Harold Spender has made a collection of Byron’s references, in prose and 
verse, to Greece. In the first part, dealing with the first visit, he arranges prose 
and verse in parallel, on opposite pages, to no very obvious advantage. In the 
second part there is only prose. Careful study of this compilation, made with the 
kindliest intentions, fails to reveal any very clear reason why Mr. Spender should 
have undertaken it. 

The character and the achievements of Patrick Branwell Bronté have always 
been matters for vague, if somewhat embittered, dispute. Miss Alice Law brings 
the quarrel to a head by a very able defence of this unfortunate man. She goes, 
however, beyond defence : she seeks to prove that he was the author at least of the 
main part of Wuthering Heights. In this attempt, in my judgment, she does not 
succeed. The argument that Emily Bronté was incapable of having written the 
book will not do: a priori reasoning about members of the Bronte family would 
lead to the most peculiar results. The fact that the story bears an obvious resem- 
blance to the most tragic episode in Branwell’s tragic life does more than bear on 
out Miss Law’s own assertion that he and Emily were very close friends. That he 
assisted her with the book seems likely : that he wrote it, Miss Law makes to seem 
possible. But if he did so there was a family mystification on the point; this 
mystification has been successful. . 

Miss Law has, however, succeeded in showing Branwell as at least a worthy 
brother of his sisters and as a most unfortunate man of genius. Every circumstance 
was against him and, by the narrowest margin, he succumbed to circumstance. 
She quotes one letter of his, written when he was twenty-one, which is an admirably 


spirited piece of work : 
Well, what am 1? That is, what do they think I am? A most calm, sedate, sober, 


abstemious, patient, mild-hearted, virtuous, gentlemanly philosopher—the picture 
of good works, and the treasure-house of religious thought. Cards are shuffled 
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under the table-cloth, glasses are thrust into the cupboard, if I enter the room. 
I take neither spirits, wine or malt liquors. I dress in black, and smile like a saint 
or martyr. Everybody says, ‘‘ What a good young gentleman is Mr. Postlethwaite’s 
tutor!” This is a fact, as I am a living soul, and right comfortably do I laugh at 
them. I mean to continue in their good opinion. I took a half-year’s farewell of old 
friend whiskey at Kendal on the night after I left. There was a party of gentlemen 
at the Royal Hotel, and I joined them. We ordered in supper and whiskey-toddy as 
“hot as hell’?! They thought I was a physician, and put me in the chair. I gave 
sundry toasts, that were washed down at the same time, till the room spun round, 
and the candles danced in our eyes. 


The thoughts and feelings are those of an unlicked boy ; but the style is that of a 
man who might have been a writer of the first rank. It is not unworthy to be 
compared with the letters of Byron and Burns. Miss Law also reproduces that 
very beautiful portrait of Emily by Branwell which is to be seen in the National 
Portrait Gallery—which, incidentally, almost proves that she really was capable of 
having written Wuthering Heights. These two exhibits, between them, say all that 
there is to be said. Branwell may or may not have written the novel attributed to 
Emily : the weight of available evidence is against it. But he had genius. 

Whether books should be written on the work of living authors is a question 
not to be determined by anyone who has done it. The difficulties of the task are 
obvious. Mr. May has succumbed to one of them. He endeavours to see his 
subject in perspective ; and, since the proper conditions are wanting, he forces a 
false perspective. He is determined that there shall be shadows in his portrait ; 
and it is impossible to avoid thinking that he has here and there introduced strictures 
merely because now and then it has occurred to him that it is his duty to judge 
rather than to eulogise. It results that his study of M. Anatole France is mainly 
what I have heard described by the discouraging word “‘ statesmanlike ” ; and, if 
he ends by saying, what needs to be qualified, ‘‘ his voice is the voice of all humanity ” 
he has inserted some rather arbitrary qualifications by the way. But he hassucceeded 
in giving a picture of the work of a great author ; and he supplies also some personal 
details and correlations which are worth having. 

Mr. Mégroz shows a more naive enthusiasm ; and his book is to be commended 
as the first long study of a great writer whom we are fortunate to have for our 
contemporary. He is not a model for biographers. His statement (in a chapter- 
heading) that Mr. de la Mare is descended from Robert Browning is merely silly. 
He meant to say “ related to” ; and his evidence for this fact is ridiculously vague 
when one considers that the point is one susceptible of accurate determination by 
anyone ready to take the trouble. The conversation with which the book opens is 
lacking in the characteristic ; and it is not surprising that the critic who reproduces 
talk so woodenly should be at times rather exasperating in his critical obtuseness. 
But Mr. Mégroz has worked hard and is full of genuine fervour. 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE HON. HENRY EDWARD FOX (FOURTH AND 
LAST EARL HOLLAND). Edited by the Ear or ILcHESTER. 2 5s. 


MRS. MONTAGU, “ QUEEN OF THE BLUES.” Edited by REGINALD 
BLuNT. Constable. 42s. 


LETTERS WRITTEN DURING THE INDIAN MUTINY. By FIre.p- 
MarsHat Earut Roserts. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT SCHOOLMASTER. By H. G. Wetts. Chatto 
& Windus. 4s. 6d. 


aoe discriminating readers will be grateful to Lord Ilchester for introducing 
them to the entertaining journal of the fourth Lord Holland. The Diary 
owes much to the fact that a delicate childhood saved him from a public school. 
The effect, and indeed the design, of that form of education is the substitution 
of a type for the individual, in most cases a probable gain, but not if the individual 
proposes to keep a journal. For this task Henry Holland had invaluable qualifica- 
tions, a fresh and unstandardised outlook, wide sympathy and the entrée at an 
impressionable age to the most entertaining society of his time. After Holland 
House it was not surprising that he found Oxford relatively tiresome, yet the 
home atmosphere was not always congenial. It was a great blow to his father 
that the son refused to take politics seriously, and Lady Holland’s remarkable 
qualities were not tempered by maternity. The diary, covering twelve years, 
begins when the author was sixteen, and yet, except for a certain priggishness, it 
- betrays little signs of youth. Too much may be made of this. Your complete 
prig begins by being too old for his years and ends by being too young, and Henry 
Holland is in a process of gradual emancipation from the first stage as the volume 
proceeds. He is certainly hard on that agreeable figure, Mr. Allen. He is “ far 
from a candid man,” we read, and even “‘ very, very sly.”’ Experience would have 
taught that candour is hardly a social virtue. In the crude lexicon of youth there 
is no such word as discretion, and without a certain adroitness no one could have 
kept the friendship of Lady Holland for so long. Sydney Smith knew better: in 
introducing him to Lord Holland as a companion of travel he writes: ‘ Mr. 
Allen . . . has not acquired that species of politeness which consists in attitude 
and flexibilities, but he is civil, unaffected and good-natured,” adding with a 
characteristic touch, ‘‘ What to compare his French to I know not. I never heard 
a sound so dreadful.”’ Although Henry Holland was no politician he shared to 
the full the curious Whig obsession for Napoleon. The Duke of Wellington 
becomes ‘‘ the butcher,” the Government which sent him to St. Helena is 
“infamous,” and he invokes “‘ the curses of an angry Heaven” against them 
collectively ; poor Hudson Lowe is ‘“‘jailor, tormentor and executioner,” while 
even the climate of the place is described quite untruly as unhealthy. Napoleon 
left a snuff-box to Lady Holland, but it is admitted “‘ some ill temper ” is shown 
in the will, a delicate allusion, one supposes, to the legacy left to the cuirassier who 
tried to murder the Duke of Wellington. The Achilles statue to the latter cost, so 
Lord Ilchester tells us, ten thousand pounds, subscribed by the women of England, 
and was the subject of a spirited contest between classical nudity and Victorian 
fig-leaf. ‘‘ It was carried for the leaf by a majority: the names of the minority 
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have not transpired,” but they probably consoled themselves by the reflection that 
the victory was not with a bare majority. / ve 

The family friendship with Napoleon was not without its uses to the diarist, 
who obtained thereby an intimate introduction to the various members of the 
family, of which he took excellent advantages. We get a vivid picture of Madame 
Thérése : 


. . small, her face is big, her nose long and thin, her eyes are small, but very 
bright and intelligent, and her smile extremely sweet and playful... 


a good deal worried by the family who quarrelled so incessantly about precedence, 
each expecting ‘“ the honour of a fauteuil,” which it appears was a distinction she 
reserved for her King sons, that the family dinners had to be abandoned. His 
great friend was Hortense, ex-Queen of Holland. She used to read him her journal 
after talking “‘ a little sentiment to me previous.” It is interesting to hear that when 
she reproached Napoleon with his conduct to Josephine ‘‘ he was at first angry, 
but at last said, ‘ Eh bien, je vois que quoique je suis bien grand dans les grandes 
choses, je suis bien petit dans les petites.’”’ Mrs. Patterson, Jérome’s American 
wife, shocked him by the freedom of her conversation, not without cause, if the 
specimens given are fairly chosen. Louis the ex-King “‘ is very ugly and coarse 
in his exterior, his manners rude and ungracious,”’ but then he made “‘ much love 
to T.G.,” and T.G. was the Countess Guiccioli, who not only fell in love with 
Henry Fox, but was “‘ alarming ” enough to expect “‘ a constancy of five years.” 
The romance opens like a canto of Don Juan, moonlight and all, and its hero 
feels the strain, like his noble predecessor. ‘‘ Her manners are bad and her sentiment 
affected.”’ She will take the affair seriously, but in the end he passes her on with 
some reluctance to Lord Fitzharris, whose success seems to have been mainly 
due to the Byronic fashion of his neckwear. ‘‘ We took a tender leave . . . nor 
can I the least blame her for taking a fresh lover when I had deserted her in the 
manner I had done.” A true child of the Age of Reason! As a boy, Byron had 
been very kind to him. It is tantalising to read that Moore showed the author 
some of the famous journal, but “‘ it is witty and ill-natured. J am mentioned with 
good-nature : he used to be very kind to me at that time ”’ is all that we are told. 
Later on he meets the great man at Genoa; he alludes to Lady Byron and says 
he has no conception why she left him, and that when he gave his memoirs to 
Moore, “ he offered Lady Byron to read them and add whatever she chose in the 
shape of note or observation, she wrote back she declined to inspect them.” The 
Blessingtons and D’Orsay come and go in these agreeable pages, and the account 
of that triangular ménage is not the least amusing part of a fascinating book. 

It is very difficult to say what makes a good letter-writer: perhaps the only 
sound test is whether the letters are readable. As a rule, although there are some 
remarkable exceptions, authors do not make much of the business. To talk like 
a book is fatal to conversation, and to write like one is the knell of correspondence. 
It is clear that a letter must not be literary ; it should be simple and natural, but 
it may be both and exceedingly dull. As all biographers should be, Mr. Reginald 
Blunt is a frank partisan, but in spite of his spirited defence, most of us will agree 
with Sir Walter Scott : 


Mrs. Montagu would in all probability have written much more agreeably if she 
had never been once led to suspect that “‘ she was the most agreeable correspondent 
in the world” . . .Mrs. Montagu’s letters’ merit is in inverse proportion to the pains 
she takes with them. 


! 
; 
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When writing to a sister-in-law she is at her best: discussing the poet Gray’s 
alleged austerity in company, she says: 


Of all the figures in the drawing room on the wedding, the most conspicuous was 
our friend Mounsey ; he was unhouselled, disappointed, unanealed ; he looked like 
a felo de se corpse in the highway, etc., etc. 


She certainly seems to labour when she says a good thing. 

Mrs. Montagu is now best remembered as the person who dropped Dr. Johnson. 
Mr. Blunt tells us all about it. The coolness arose from the Life of Lord Lyttelton, 
who was one of her many great friends. She writes about “the envy and the 
malice and the railing of such wretches as Dr. Johnson ”’ whose “ malicious false- 
hoods ”’ are only explained ‘‘ by his squinting look and monstrous form,” and so 
forth. Yet what had the poor doctor done? He had pointed out, it is true, that 
it is unseemly to pay compliments to writers as ‘‘ poor Lyttelton’ had done, 
“since they must be paid either for flattery or for justice,” but this excellent 
advice is hardly “‘ passionate contempt.” 

However, peace was made after Mrs. Williams’ death. Johnson wrote thanking 
her for her continued kindness to his old friend, only one example of her kindly 
generosity, and received “‘a very kind answer from Mrs. Montagu, a letter not 
only civil but tender.” Mr. Blunt has made a most interesting and consecutive 
story out of his material in spite of an unfortunate lack of sympathy with the 
period. Not everyone would have confessed that they preferred for entertainment 
the age of the Stuarts. No wonder Dr. Johnson’s humour is a sealed book to him. 

Lord Roberts’ letters are not in the least literary, but make excellent reading. 
If the matter were not of such serious interest, the word “jolly ” would be an 
almost irresistible epithet. Probably no thirty letters ever told a more remarkable 
story. Between May 14th, 1857 and April, 1858 an unknown subaltern had 
established a reputation and emerged Major Fred Roberts, V.C. : 

I have been recommended for the Victoria Cross. The letter says for repeated 
gallantry in the field, more especially on 2nd June, 1858, when Lieut. Fred Roberts 
captured a rebel standard, killing the standard bearer, and on the same day saved the 
life of an irregular cavalryman by cutting down a sepoy who was attacking him with 
a musket and bayonet. 

He writes to his father an account of the storming of Delhi. It must have been a 
near run thing : 

Up our men went beautifully like a pack of hounds. Our gunners had done their 
work so well that the breach was perfect and we gained the ramparts with a com- 
paratively slight loss. 


Some of the letters are grim enough, but the innate kindness of the man breaks 
through : 
Going a little further I came upon three women watching the dead bodies of their 


husbands, none of them Sepoys, I believe. It was such a sad sight, however, that I 
felt quite unhappy and wished most sincerely this horrid war were at an end. 


In the Story of a Great Schoolmaster, Mr. Wells gives an interesting and 
sympathetic appreciation of the late Mr. Sanderson, headmaster of Oundle Grammar 
School. His aims and his methods may be the subject of controversy, but a fine 
robust personality stands out, and he had above all the first qualification of a 
successful schoolmaster : he knew how to interest and influence boys. 
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RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS 


NDER the title of Critiques d'un Autre Temps (La Nouvelle Revue 

Francaise), M. Jacques Copeau has assembled a collection of dramatic 

criticisms which he wrote for various journals between 1905 and 1910. 

Many of the most important Parisian premzéres of the present century 

are therein reviewed, including plays by Bataille, Brieux, Bourget, Capus, 
Porto-Riche, Hervieu, Bernstein, Mirbeau and Rostand. To an astonishing degree 
M. Copeau’s first night judgments hold good after two decades. His strictures on the 
didacticism of Brieux and Hervieu, his appreciation of Rostand’s failure to attain the 
heights, are now a part of the enlightened French canon. Two reviews of Shakespeare 
performances, one the celebrated translation of King Lear by Pierre Loti and Emile 
Vedel, and a general discussion of the theatre conclude a collection which M. Copeau’s 
friends were well advised in urging him to make. 


HOUGH not of strictly recent date, a book distinctly worth recording is 

Fragments d'un Journel Intime by Henri Frederic Amiel. The diary of this 
eminent moralist, originally published in an abridged version in 1883-84, is now pre- 
sented in full in three attractive volumes under the editorship of Bernard Bouirer. 
Amiel begins the journal in December, 1847, in Berlin, where he was a student, and 
continues it through the turbulent years of European revolution to his death in 1881. 


WO volumes treating of widely different epochs have reached us from Belgium. 
p One treats of a period which its editors style The Decline of Belgian Humanism ; 
it is a study of the poet-philologist Jean Gaspard Gervaerts (Les Editions Robert 
Sand—published in England by the Oxford University Press). The other is an antho- 
logy of the post-war work of the group known as La Renaissance d Occident. It 


contains short stories, essays and poems by members of the group, including Albert — 


de Bersancourt, Léon Bocquet and Maurice Gauchez, with short biographies and 
iconographies of the contributors. The typography is comely, and the portraits by 
E. Augusteyns, F. Geenard and others are on the whole an asset. 


MONG recent French novels of interest are Deux Hommes, by Georges Duhamel 

(Mercure de France) ; Le Zin, by Pierre Hamp (La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise) ; 
Xavier, ou Les Entretiens sur la Grammatre Frangazse by Abel Hermant (“‘ Le Livre ’’) ; 
June, Philippe et L’Amiral, by Pierre Girard (Editions du Sagittaire). Sz/bermann, by 
Jacques de Lacrettelle (La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise), though now out over a year, is 
still'a favourite, and is, it is said, to appear here in translation, as it has already in 
America ; the first volumes of Roger Martin du Gard’s stupendous novel, Les Thzbault, 
have already been noticed in these pages. 


1 Dich critical works which will appeal to English readers are Le Roman Terrifiant 
ou Roman Noir de Walpole a Anne Radcliffe, by Alice M. Killen (Edouard 
Champion) ; Taine et L'Angleterre by F. C. Roe (Edouard Champion) ; Musique et 
Littérature, by André Coeuroy (Blond and Gay); Les Techniques de la Critique et 
de L’ Histoire Littératres en Littérature Frangatse Moderne, by Gustave Rudler (Oxford 
University Press) ; and Le Bergsonisme by Albert Thibaudet (Editions de la Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise). The first deals with the influence of the novel of terror on French 
Literature up to 1840, particularly as it affected Romanticism, the second, by an 
English professor in France, deals partly with the effect in France of Taine’s impres- 
sions of England. M. Coeuroy’s book considers nine musicians, poets, novelists and 


philosophers of international fame, including Shelley and Poe; it has a preface by 
the late Maurice Barrés. 
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